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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each, 

During more than ten years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been uni- 
versally commented upon, We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 
Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 
Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 


subjoined list for 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 


Sembrich 


Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 
Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler 
Scalchi Costanza Donita 
Trebelli Carl Reinecke 

Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel 

Anna de Bellocca Johann Sebastian Bach 
Etelka Gerster Mrs. A. C. Taylor 


> 


Nordica Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 
Josephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 
Emilie Ambre J. H, Hahn Otto Bendix 


W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 

Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

ae Cappa 
Montegrifto 

Mrs. Helen Ames 


Thomas Martin 

Louis Gaertner 

Louis Gage Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Guadagnini 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 

Galassi 


Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani : 
Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 


James T. Whelan Hans Balatka 

Eduard Strauss Arbuckle Marie Litta 

Elenor W. Everest Liberati Emil Scaria 

Donaldi Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 


Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millocker 

G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 

Edith Edwards 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 


Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 
Joseffy 
Julia Rivé-King 
lope Glenn 
Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 
Max Heinrich 
E. A. Lefebre 
Ovide Musin 
Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 
Joseph Koegel 
Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 
George Gemiindea: 
Emil Liebling 
Van Zandt 
W. Edward Heimendab!] 
Mrs. Clemelli 
Albert M, Bagby 
W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 


Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d' Ernest 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M, Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudigl 

Lulu Veling 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 

Franz Abt 

Fannie Bloomfield 

S. E. Jacobsohn 

C. Mortimer Wiske 

J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 


Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn 
Eugen d' Albert Hans von Biilow Haydn Monument 
Lilli Lehmann Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 


Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 


Joachim 

Samuvl S. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 
Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 


William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 

C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 


C. M. Von Weber August Hyllested Maud Powell 
Edward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 
Kate Rolla Maver Scharwenka Josef Hofmann 


Hindel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch | 
Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 

Hermann Ebeling 

Anton Bruckner | 
pee Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler | 
Madge Wickham | 
Richard Burmeister | 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George’H. Chickering | 


Heinrich Boetel 
W.E, Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 
Emi! Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 
Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raft 

Felix Mott] 
Augusta Ohrstriém 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C. F. Chickering 


Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm. R. Chapman 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 

Merrill Hopkinson, DD 
E. S. Bonelli 


Padarewski 
Stavenhagen 
Arrigo Boito 


| band two musicians for the ordinary martial music 


| 
to be those placed in the front. 


/are never expected to lead bayonet charges with 
| music. 


R. ROBERT THALLON sends us the following 
letter, which deserves special place in our edi- 


torial columns: 
900 St. Marx’s-ave., BRookiyn, August 14, 1890, 
A word to music lovers and musical students, 
At present at Brighton Beach there is a rare opportunity to hear good 
music and breathe pure, cool air at the same time. 
Mr. Anton Seidl and his magnificent orchestra from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, are performing the best works of the best com- 
posers. 
Those who are studying music and wish to learn ought to go down 
| every day (like myself) and embrace this unusual opportunity of hearing 
| good music. 
People are constantly talking of going abroad for their musical educa- 
tion, when there isn’t the slightest necessity for doing so. 
Twenty years ago the case was different, when one had to be thankful 
for the privilege of hearing an occasional concert; but now, right in our 
midst, there are two concerts daily for ten weeks (admission, 15 and 25 
cents), and one can listen to the very best compositions of the best com- 
posers, ancient and modern, light and classical. 
Mr. Seidl is continually receiving novelties by European composers, 
and they are often performed here before they are in Europe. 
I strongly advise every music lover and musical student to embrace this 
wonderful opportunity. Ropert THALLON. 


We think that comment is in this case superfluous. 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER BY WAGNER. 
HE following interesting letter addressed by Wag- 
ner to the tenor Roger is published by the 
«Ménestrel.” We believe it has not hitherto been 
made public: 


Dear Frienp—I have been stupid enough to injure my right hand, so 
| that I am obliged to dictate these lines. You may well imagine that I am 
very grateful to you for your proposition and that I keenly appreciate 
your wish to sing my ‘ Lohengrin” in Germany and France. I must, 
therefore, beg you to put yourself in communication with my friend Mr. 
Nuitter, who will translate it—he has undertaken the translation of all 
my poems ; but I am persuaded that you will very easily come to a good 
understanding with him. With regard to Mr. Carvalho, he has caused Mr. 
Ollivier to ask me this summer not to interfere with the performance of my 
** Lohengrin” in Paris. 

As I have not the least wish in the world to push my works, which I 
prefer should make their way unaided, I have sent word to Mr. Carvalho 
that I shall meddle with nothing. It is difficult, not to say impossible, 
for me to write to him, but as I have every confidence in you, dear friend, 
whom I admire as an artist and esteem and love as a man, I do not conceal 
from you that the only thing which would make me take an interest in the 
production of my “ Lohengrin”’ in Paris would be the fact that you will 

Will you see Mr. Carvalho and tell him this or let him know the 
I do not know any other way of getting out of the 


sing it. 
contents of this letter ? 
difficult position in which I am situated, thanks to my promise to Mr. Car- 
valho through the medium of Mr. Ollivier. 

I have been living at Lucerne for some months past, and shall not move 
thence for a long time. I very much fear that we shall not meet, but, 
much as I regret that I shall not have the opportunity of admiring you 
and heartily thanking you, Iam quite convinced that you have no need 
of me. 

I have also to tell you that some of my friends had thought of mounting 
** Tannhauser "’ and *“* Lohengrin” in Paris for the exhibition, but in Ger- 
man, Mrs. Schnorr (with whom you have sung several times in Germany, 
when she was Miss Garrigues),my only interpreter in Germany, enter- 
tained the idea of going to Paris with a company ; Mr. de Biilow, the only 
conductor in whom I repose every confidence, would accompany them ; as 
usual, I shall not move in the matter, but I ask you privately what you 
think of the enterprise, whether you would decide on singing ** Lohen- 
in German in Paris, and if a theatrical manager is to be found 
Besides, per- 


grin 
sufficiently eccentric to engage in such an adventure? 
haps Mrs. Schnorr, the only “ Ortrud’’ whom I know, would consent to 
sing in French. 

Weigh and consider all this, dear friend, I give you carte blanche ; for 
myself, I shall keep snug in my Swiss retreat, where I am happy in being 
able to work in peace. 

With best regards and sincere thanks, dear friend, 

Richard WAGNER. 





November 3, 1866. 
MUSIC IN THE ARMY. 
ENERAL orders No. 15, dated May 4, 
(j sued by the War Department, give the plan of 
organization of the volunteer forces called into ser- 
vice by the President on the day previous to that date. 
The men enlisting under this call were to be subject 


1861, is- 


to the laws and regulations governing the Army of 
the United States, and the orders specified that a 
band of twenty-four musicians should be included as 
a part of each regimental organization. Besides this 


were allowed each company, and two principal musi- 
cians were allotted to serve the whole regiment. 
Such liberal provision for music shows that the 
glory of the army was considered incomplete without 
abundance of the blare of horns, the clash of cymbals 
and the boom and rattle ot drums. This view of the 
importance of music to the military halo was held not 
only in the army, but also by the civilian masses of 
people at the early war period. Individuals of the 
latter class possibly overestimated a position in the 
band as being ‘one of special opportunity for distinc- 
tion in the field, as all the troops they had ever seen 
marched with a drum major and the band at the right 
of the line, and the bravest were generally supposed 
But battles are never 
fought in that order of formation, and bands, though 
they may have their usefulness in other directions, 


critical moment of a collision with a secession mob 
during the early days of the war, the musicians found 
themselves unpleasantly at the front. This occasion 
was at the time of the passage through Baltimore, on 
April 19, 1861, which was attempted by the band 
marching at the head of one wing of the Sixth Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment. Probably blood flowing from 
the wounds of these musicians, whether it be more 
or less, was some of the earliest shed in the Union 
cause. Certainly this band was the first of any body 
of the troops to return home disabled; for not only 
did the members of it receive bodily wounds from 
clubs, paving stones and the various missiles availed 
of by the mob in resisting their onward way, but also 
their musical instruments, which played “ Yankee 
Doodle” and other patriotic tunes, were ruthlessly 
beaten out of shape, and the usefulness of the band 
for any of the legitimate purposes of music in the 
army was for the time being neutralized. The mem- 
bers of the band in some instances owed their lives 
to the protection of several of the loyal and humane 
citizens of Baltimore, and after a few days of such 
safety at private hands they returned to Massachu- 
setts to recover from wounds and secure new instru- 
ments for service. 

A period between the spring of 1861 and midsum- 
mer of 1862—something over a year—was when 
music was at its best in the army. The militia regi- 
ments from the different loyal States went forward at 
the first to Washington and other points menaced for 
a three months’ tour of duty, and each regiment took 
with it its regimental band, composed generally of 
the best military professional musicians resident in 
the locality from which the regiment took its depart- 
ure. The short term troops returned from their tour 
of duty and were replaced by those of longer terms. 
Musicians who had served with the three months’ 
troops having gained much in general proficiency and 
having become familiarized with the military field 
movements, became in demand for the regiments 
then being formed for the longer terms. Induce- 
ments were held out to quicken the enlistment of 
recruits by publicly announcing that a famous band 
would be attached to some particular regiment. 
Members of bands in the army at this time were 
graded in classes and were mustered in ordinarily as 
‘“‘musicians for a band.” Besides the Government 
pay, which for most of the classes was above that of 
the private soldier, there was generally some ar- 
rangement through a regimental fund, by the volun- 
tary assessment of officers or through contributions 
of friends of the different regiments, by which extra 
pay was provided to secure superior musicians. 

The Union army included among its numerous 
regimental organizations, during the first year and a 
half of the war, many bands from the Northern, 
Middle and Western States which had national repu- 
tations as musical organizations. Among these were 
Gilmore’s, of Boston, and Dodworth’s, of New York. 
In that first eighteen months of the early part of the 
war in which the army was lying near Washington, 
and on the near border of Virginia, visitors to the 
different camps of the regiments had nothing near so 
much to say about anything else they had seen or 
heard as they had to say in praise of the music of the 
Union army bands. ‘I heard bands in the Army of 
the Potomac,” said one narrator who had visited the 
camps there in 1862, “that* could play the music of 
an entire opera in faultless harmony, without looking 
at the notes from the beginning to the end.” Slight 
knowledge only of music is necessary to make one 
aware that a statement so inclusive is an exaggera- 
tion; but that there were excellent bands in the army 
at that time there is no doubt, and the rivalry as to 
which regiment had the best was nearly as great as 
the competition in regard to which regiment, brigade, 
division or corps excelled in the school of the 
soldier. 

On June 30, 1862, there were in the service of the 
United States Government, according to the official 
statement of Adjutant General Richard C. Drum, 
646,917 troops. If the maximum aggregate of 1,046 
officers and men be allowed to each regiment in esti- 
mating (which would be an over proportionjas many 
regiments had only the minimum aggregate of 866 
officers and men) then there were, in a round total of 
618 regiments, with the allowance of twenty-four 
musicians for the band, twenty more for drummers 
and two more for principal musicians, to all appear- 





An historical occasion is remembered when, at the 





ances 28,428 men enlisted as musicians, and 14,832 of 
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these men were serving, or according to the organi- musical situation in his regiment, and immediately on 


zation of the army should have been serving, strictly 
as bandmen, divided into 618 or more bands. 

On July 17, 1862, a bill containing sections ordering 
the muster out of regimental bands passed in Con- 
gress and was approved by the President. This bill 
contained the proviso that each brigade in the volun- 
teer service be allowed to have sixteen musicians ina 
band. The carrying into effect of the provisions of 
this bill resulted in the going out of service, within 
thirty days from its passage, of nearly all of the bands 


of volunteer troops in the army, very few of the mén | 


composing the regimental bands being willing to 
serve as musicians on such terms as were offered 
men of superior musical ability, the pay, length of 
service and of duty being 
those of a regularly enlisted soldier. With the calls 
for music at war meetings,service in instruction camps 
and for escorts, and, alas, too, too often in military 
funeral marches to the grave with the slain “brought 
home on their shields,” musicians found ample em- 


ployment at home in local professional bands after 


possible requirements 


their return from the army, 

Musicians who had served in the army as bandmen 
had become familiar with the impossibilities of merg- 
ing their professional duties with those of the ordi- 
nary soldier who carried a rifle. Acting as ambulance 
corps bands could be and were very useful, and mem- 
bers of bands in the army sometimes ran great risks 
of losing their lives, Indeed, some were killed ; but 
such an unfortunate event immediately crippled the 
band, for while it was possible to replace the soldier 
carrying the rifle with another soldier perhaps quite 
as good, when the musician who played a horn was 
crippled or killed it was difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to supply his place. 

Except in camp or on parade, and for lightening the 
tedium of the soldiers’ lives when not on active duty, 
niusical instruments played by a band were not large- 
ly of general usefulness to guide in step or in any 
way help the movements of regiments. Soldiers on 
long marches or expeditions who had generally to 
make their way over narrow, sandy or muddy roads, 
sometimes tording streams of water from ankle to 
waist deep, foot sore from going barefooted, or if 
wearing shoes from full 
sand or mud, could not march in any other way than 


having them of chafing 
by route step and in irregular progress, perhaps mak- 
ing short halts at intervals to form companies and to 
prevent straggling. At such times it would be possi- 
ble for a band, if it accompanied its regiment on the 
march, to add to the cheer of the occasion by giving 
a little music, unless, as it might happen, the valves 
of the instruments were as full of dirt as were the 
soldiers’ shoes, or unless, indeed, the delicate parts of 
the instruments had become broken and_ possibly 
some of the mouthpieces lost. 

When the bands which were mustered out 
1862, and which had done good duty during the war 


in July, 


up to that period, ceased to perform their peculiar 
service, the numbering of the regiments sent out 
from Massachusetts had reached to about the forties. 
After that time all bands attached to regiments, and 
under the control of its commanding officer, were 
composed of strictly enlisted men, on the same foot- 
ing for pay, rations and duty as the soldier who car- 
ried a rifle. In fact, the men composing these bands 
in some cases were only musicians when in camp or 
on parade, and on the march or in action carried 
rifles. 

At Readville, in the summer and autumn of 1862, 
the nine months’ regiments were recruiting. The 
Forty-third Massachusetts Regiment in camp there 
had Gilmore's famous band, which had been mustered 
out and had returned from its tour of duty in North 
Carolina with the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts Regi- 
The Forty-fourth Massachusetts Regiment at 
The Forty- 


ment, 
its camp had Flagg’s Boston Brass Band. 
fourth paid $3,000 for this band service while in camp. 
It is likely that the Forty-third paid nearly the same 
amount. It was no part of the contract that these 
bands should go to the war with the regiments they 
had been in camp with, and upon the departure of the 
troops®the»bands escorted them to the transports 
upon which the soldiers were to be conveyed to 
North Carolina, and there the duties of the musicians 
ended, 

Col. Charles R. Codman, who was then raising the 
Forty-fifth Massachusetts (Cadet) Regiment, also in 
Readville, at Camp Meigs, took a different view of the 


| 


| 


| 
| 





of the regiment. 


going into camp set about forming a band out of his 
enlisted men, instruments being furnished by friends 
Many other regiments followed his 
example after reaching the front, but it is believed 
this regimental band was the first to depart from 
Massachusetts as regular soldiers, musically equipped. 

After the muster out of the bands in 1862 most ex- 
cellent corps of musicians for marching purposes 
were formed out of the martial music corps of regi- 
ments. These flute and drum bands. 
These bands first made their appearance among the 
Their music was 


were called 
Pennsylvania and New York troops. 
most inspiring on the march, and the octave flutes 
and fifes playing different parts made really good 
music for war purposes, though for concert occasions 
it was monotonous. 

The bands enlisting after 1862 were eventually or- 
ganized into drilled ambulance corps, and when in 
camp or in action were responsible for that duty. 


Their services in that direction were unquestionably | 
| He begins, say, with the piano. 


of great value. 

From a letter written by Army Surgeon Edward P. 
Roche, concerning the battle of North Anna 
River, the following is quoted : 

“In the midst of the attack a thunder storm swept 
over us, coming from the direction up stream, and for 
a time everybody sought such cover as he could. It 
The attack had 
The 


waded 


the 


was dusk, but would be moonlight. 
failed and the troops were to recross the river. 
had swollen the river so that where we 


M.a at 8. 


storm 


at 3 P. horse could not stand 


reply came from Dr. Hogan at Crittenden’s headquar- 


ters, ‘Do the best you can, but cross the river.’ 


“To wait for the river to fall was, perhaps, to be | 


captured, but how transport the wounded over such a | 


flood ? 


the river, and the dead had gone over, we need not 


trouble about them. There were no regular hospital 

but fortunately the band of 
the Fifty-sixth had been ordered back to the field 
hospital when the fight began, with orders to report 
They 


attendants to call on; 


to the surgeon for duty for the time. were a 
fine body of young men, and the most willing and 
reliable I ever found. 
cipally from the Cape and used to the water. 


“I called them together and stated the case fully, | 
| instruments does not find in Jack a very consistent subject. 


and they promptly offered to get the wounded across 


by carrying them on their backs, two men wading and | 


swimming with one wounded. The attempt 


made and a few carried over in this manner, but the 
and chilled it was aban- 


became so exhausted 


In this dilemma I recollected the ruins of a 


men 
doned. 
mill and mentioned it to the men, and the hope there 
left to make raft on 


wounded. They caught at the 


material enough a 
which to tloat the 
idea and willingly swam the river, and with such tools 
as they could find tore up the flooring and builta raft 


Ropes to 


might be 


capable of sustaining three men at a time. 
pull it with we could not procure, and the only means 
of propulsion was for the men to strip off their cloth- 
ing and swim and wade the river, pushing the raft 
before. 

“It took 
six, to make one trip, and they were in the water up 
to their necks about all the time—not a safe position 
by any means, especially during the intervals when 
the moon The 
danger and labor of transporting some fifty wounded 
men in this manner can hardly be understood by the 


most of the time four men, sometimes 


was obscured by passing clouds. 


civilian in these times of peace; but those who toiled 
through that long summer night and into the day- 
light before the task was finished maybe feel some 
of the aches in their bones still. 

“Some weeks after this affair 1 was told by an 
officer that he saw a very highly commendatory arti- 
cle in the New York ‘Herald’ concerning this rescue 
of our wounded at the North Anna River, and that it 
gave the credit of the performance to those who to 
my own knowledge were not on the ground a¢ all. 
We had many men during the war who struck print- 
ers’ ink with much greater tact and zeal than they did 
the enemy, but in this case I can do justice to the band 
of the Fifty-sixth Massachusetts. Its members alone 
did the work and earned the praise. If they came 
from Cape Cod, as I always believed they did, they 
were a credit to it and the State, and perchance some 
whom the strong arms ferried over the river that 
night are still living and will be thankful to know to 











| the flute, or cornet, or guitar or 


Toa re- | 

| exercises, and that there is 
quest as to what I should do with the wounded, the | vir leiee eeu dees: 
| piano is, meanwhile, a sufferer, and the home 


| the piano’s companions therein. 


Their guns and equipments we threw into | 


| light 
‘ vs) »Y rere -j - | . , ] } } 
| had been told they were prin- | young man’s fingers grow sore, and his right 


he wonders if the violin is re 
} 


was | 
; swear 





whose efforts they were saved from, at the best, a 


lingering captivity.” 

Many other army surgeons could undoubtedly bear 
similar testimony as to the value of the services of 
bandmen in the army, not only in active service as in 
the case of Surgeon Roche, but in addition as to 
the good effect of cheerful music toward promoting 
the health and keeping up the spirits of the men in 


camp, J. D. WHITCOMB, 





Wasted Energies. 
ECULIARLY numerous are the musically 
of all to 
instrument. Their 


and they are a sore trial to their 


are Jacks trades, so 


inclined people who 
of 


Legion, for they are many 


speak, and masters no name is 


They can no more attain pro 
of 


friends and acquaintances. 
work a well 


rf 


laudable desire to 


ficiency than can a spray of water do the 
At the outstart 
musical career they may be full 


stick to one thing and do that well. 


directed, solid stream. their -varied 
of a 
But the musical Tack 
of all trades does not long retain his singleness of purpose. 
It the first instrument 


that is available, and as it is found in the house of nearly 


is 


every one of his friends, he thinks it will be a good thing to 


be a pianist. The player on the violin, he argues, and on 


their in 


to the 


‘cello must carry 


struments with them to the place of meeting, o1 


friend’s residence where music is expected. But the piano 


is there already, and the piano player accompanist is 
never expected to carry one around with him So the 


piano is his Alpha. 


He takes a few ‘¢ quarters,’”’ and finds that nature has not 


les and five finger 
he 
The 


p ople are 


fitted him to wrestle successfully with sca 
ilot of h 


a simple melody by note. 


, 
ird work to done 


before he can play home 


For a time, and while the 


novelty of the thing lasts, the young pianist gets along 


But he has gone into piano pl 


not f 


the 
He 
if it 
mandolin. 


fairly well. ying ‘for 
fun of the thing, 
grows inattentive to his teacher 
ruitar or pick a 


” and the fun is rthcoming. 


and finally wonders 


wouldn’t be nicer to twang a 


tte! 


These are easier to learn than the plano, and, al not 


the 


all, 
So his piano takes a 


rhe 


ber, for the sound of the mandolin 


so commonplace. rest, but not 


not slum 
the 


home echoes do 


members of his household. 


is heard far on into 


guitar makes the lovely moon 


When the ends 


night, or the strumming ona 


and disturbed. of the 


melancholy 
wrist aches, 


illy so hard to learn as some 
fellows make out. At any rate he will try. The queen of 


He may master the gamut, get a feeble idea of bowing, but 
before a 


at all in learnin 


by that time he is willing to go and 


that there’s no fun 


violin. 
the 


Some friend suggests that Jack has good fingers f 


or 


’cello. Then a period of absolute suffering dawns for th: 


long suffering kinsmen of Jack. The sound of his big fiddle 


makes the home a place of dire discord, and the praised 


fingers grow full of aches ere the gamut is mastered. The 


i novice, 


} 


i takes hold 


cello is not an instrument to yield up its soul to 
and Jack’senthusiasm wanes 1 An ide 


of him to the effect that his mouth is the kind to give 


apidly. 
> him 


Besides the flute is 


an excellent embouchure for the flute. 


such a sweetly romantic instrument a fits into one’s 


pocket so readily. An epoc h of dismal toots and tootles 


follows, wherein Jack adds to his collection a fine eight or 


at a rate that real 


depre« iates 


ten keyed flute and plays 


estate in the vicinity of his home. Hearing the cornet 


played at a distance some fine evening, Jack concludes that 
it is a delightful parlor instrument, and he 


Then, indeed, does his household know 


buys a brass 
horn full of twists. 
the full misery of possessing a Jack of all trades, and the 


cornet player is helped to recover from his latest fad as 


quickly as possible. Finally, after a trial of the banjo, the 
clarionet and a few other minor instruments, Jack’s musical 
energies collapse and he drifts into a state of indifference. 


There are many such Jacks abroad and they represent an 


amount of wasted energy disheartening to contemplate.— 


Pittsburgh ‘ Bulletin,’ 


festival of Sant’ Anna, 


of 
‘* Eterna Christi Munera”’ 


—OQOn the occasion the 


performed 


of lit 


Palestrina’s mass was 
in the Cathedral of Milan, with the 


pieces by Gallignani, director of the musical services there. 


ad 


lition urgical 
The Credo in Palestrina’s work was magnificently rendered. 
The Offertorio of Gallignani is very fine. 

——Professor Guercia, a well-known singing master, 
recently died at Naples. 1831, he 
conservatoire of that city, and afterward became professor 
Rita’’) which had 


Born in studied at the 


of singing there. He wrote an opera (‘ 
only a short lived success, but he is best known as the com- 
poser of songs, his ‘‘ Ei non m’avara”’ being at one time 
almost as popular as Arditi’s ‘‘Bacio.’’ He is also the 


author of a singing method. 
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THE RACONTEUR. 


> 


IRST, on my return to life, I would like to notify 
F my friends at large that I have lost, strayed or mis- 
laid my beautiful walking stick, which all the readers of my 
column so well acquainted with through the medium 
of my story ‘‘ My Walking Stick, a Scherzo after Chopin.” 


I offer a liberal reward to anybody that returns said stick 


are 


to 1t8 ownerl: 


It is a polyphonic poem tn ivory. 
+ 
* 4 

[ think this is delicious; it is clipped from the 

‘Evening Sun 
Tne Sone THuat Broke HER HEART. 
1 ¢ v's ( Listens to Sweet Music, Which Proves Mor 
Than She Can Stand. 

Ihe spacious lawns about the mansion are beautiful this evening 
( re interns swing to and fro among the trees, while the mellow light 
fron ré f incandescent lamps brings into relief the varicolored tents 
that are scattered about Among these move beautiful women and hand- 
ome men 


Where the lawn ends the sea begins and stretches away in the distance. 


High in the heavens sails a full, clear moon, And the silvery light which 


fa athwart the rippling waters shows the ragged figure and pinched, 


e of the collier’s child as she kneels on the stone seawall, her face 


t the iron railing in an effort to see more of what is going 


iy party sees the little figure crouching there, with a 


gw in the big blue eyes. She thinks she must be dreaming, 


ful and strange—so different from the deep, dark mine in 


rks beside her father every day 
e merry laughter and hum of voices, and then the strains of 
of 


It rises and falls and swells, 


weet music Suddenly this ceases, and then the voice a singer 


Phat voice enchants the child 
hild Then the 


Les 


with it voice comes to her more 


N 


brightly 


She recogni it w the voice carries her up-—up—up 


shining so 
Phose 
he remembers And with the knowledge comes a fierce beat- 
Her } Phe the 


dance before her and mock her 


She has heard it before words are not new to 


he eart read swin earth, trees, the bright 


She clutches wildly at 


ra g to keep herself from falling 


to be spinning round, She cannot see. A strange 


She knows that she is choking Sut that song, 


The frail body quivers once, and then topples 


The child is dead 
» 


ackward and fa int 


* 


"of Philadelphia, last 
had 


rimes Friday 


\ er Sel 
Utopian Club. 


time in the 


marwenka al good 


* 
* 


musicians turned out to wel ome the 
om pe ser. 
R. 


harwenka 


of G, Fleming while in the City of 


S is a great favorite every 


+ 


* * 


program I glean the news 


Mr. E. C. 


cent Chicavo 


rom Phelps’ ‘*Hiawatha’’ were 


mas, in Chica Mr. Phelps belongs to the 


ro. 
ican composers, and is a thoroughly 
has won a name 


asa 


Laura Phelps, 


at I was particularly edified by the 
Fille 


management did not 


ast 
lo be 
of 
rect name 

Madame Angot”’ bills 


a very good thing it was. 


Phursday night of ‘La 


le Mad \r rf the 


blunder 


sure 


rhe 


riving the charming operetta 


the and an. 


I 


was simply on 


ouncement ure In vain 


it for asoupcon of Gallic vivacity 


lhe orchestral tempi were rapid, but speed does not take 


masterpiece was distinctly dull. 


c® I 
. 


+ * 


Darville was ‘Ae artist of the cast. 


Camille 


My | 


daily admire Miss Darville’s 


it seem to think her acting elementary. 


press 


onfréres on the 





Now, while:'I won’t say the reverse, still I would faintly 





which entre nous is not bad, and that her play of feature 
was far superior to anybody on the boards of the Casino. 

By the way, the support was dreadful. 

Why will Mr. Aronson tolerate the vulgarities of the 
Halton? She can’t sing, her acting is but a suggestion 
and her face-—well, I won’t be personal, but the scene 
after the first fall of the curtain in the second act was 
most noteworthy. 


* 


* + 


A carload of flowers is fired on the stage at Halton 
and the audience simply yell for Darville. 

The adorable impudence of the Halton will not let her 
take a back seat. 

She comes out repeatedly, but the audience is by this 
time cognizant of the true state of affairs. 

Darville eventually has to bow her acknowledgments. 

I like her very much. 

She is a trifle unplastic, too dignitied, but vulgar never. 

She was not gracious, but charming in the extreme. 

Her voice is well cultivated. 

But, Mr. Kerker, why did you interpolate that song in the 


second act ? 





Mr. Drew should be suppressed. 

Hallam looked a study for one of Peek Aboo Scanlan’s 
Hibernian creations. 

The chorus was not bad. 

The orchestra noisy. 

To tell the truth, I enjoyed ‘Castles in the Air’ 


” infi- 
nitely more than this revival. 


x 


* * 


Don’t laugh ! 
Gus Kerker probably adapted other people’s ideas in his 
musical make up to ‘* Castles in the Air,’’ but he didn’t ape 
| ultra Gallic models. 


‘Castles in the Air’”’ 


is American, very American, that I 
acknowledge, but it profesess to be nothing else. 


* 
~ 


I tried hard to pump Mr. Stevens last Saturday 


night, but he wouldn’t have it. 


” 


I very innocently inquired if Della Fox would remain with 
the company next season. 

Mr. Stevens winked. 

Oh, he is a model manager. 


* 
+ 


I fancy, however, Miss Fox will not go on the road, 
She is 


. 


She is by all odds the cleverest soubrette we have. 
not the singer Marie Tempest is, but she is more plastic. 

I New York can 
boast of lately. 

A bona fide interview with Marion Manola, of allegorical 


have had what few newspaper men 


fame. 

Manola is very sore against Hopper, Stevens and Charlie 
Locke, but I just wager a week’s salary she won’t risk talk- 
ing to Locke. He would smile a mortgage on her life. 


* 


* * 


I am sorry to learn, through my friend Schoenberg, 
that Victor von Helly is dead. 

He was long known as treasurer of both the Thalia and 
Amberg’s theatres. 

* 
* 


This is the way Mrs. Richard Wagner wrote la 


* 


st 
month to Albert R. Parsons in regard to his book on Wag- 
ner as a theologian: 


” 


‘Il am extremely thankful to you,”’ the letter ran, ‘ for 


both your book and the lines which accompanied it. I can 
assure you I am quite touched by the feeling which inspired 
you in these pages.”’ 
Mrs. Wagner writes very good English. 
a 
+ 
Frank Van der Stucken is home and looking well. 


* 
. 


I hear that Sapio, of Patti fame, is Mrs. Thurber’s 


+ 
new vocal director. He is a good musician. 


A new opera (operetta?) by Johann Strauss, 
‘«Ritter Paxman,”? has been accepted for production at 
the Hof Opera of Vienna. 

——At Berlin a special exhibition of old musical 
instruments purchased from Mr. Paul de Witt, the well 
known journalist, has been placed under the direction of 
the Minister of Fine Arts. 

~The three years’ holiday engagement of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra at Scheveningen, Holland, 
not terminate until after the summer of 1891, so that 


will 
their appearance in London must at any rate be postponed 
until after that date. 

—At Cologne, on July 23, Mrs. Marie Heckmann, 
wife of the leader of the well-known Heckmann Quartet, 
died in her forty-eighth year. Mrs. Heckmann was chiefly 
known by her share in occasional performances with her 
husband’s quartet party, and in private she was greatly 
esteemed as a modest and amiable lady. On July 19, Robert 
von Hornstein, a composer, some of whose part songs 





PERSONALS. 


a ~ 


MARIE TEMPEST.—Marie Tempest’s right name is 
Marie Etherington, and she confesses that she is twenty-four. 
She was born in London, and, her father having died while 
she was a child, she was educated abroad by her mother. 
Five or six years of her life were spent in a convent near 
Brussels. From there she was sent to Paris to finish her 
education, afterward going to London, where she became a 
student at the Royal Academy of Music. At that time she 
had no idea of going upon the stage. Her musical talent 
at once became apparent to the professors at the academy, 
notably Emanuel Garcia, who, although at that time upward 
of eighty years of age, took the liveliest interest in his young 
pupil. Miss Tempest worked so successfully with Garcia 
that within eighteen months of her entrance at the acad- 
emy she had carried off from all other competitors the 
silver and gold medals, obtaining the highest 
awards the academy could offer. She also studied for a 
time with Mr. Randegger in London, and about five 
years ago made her first appearance on any stage at the 
After that she created 
the soprano part in an opera called the ‘+ Fay O’Fire”’ at 


-— 


London Comedy in ‘ Boccaccio.”’ 


the Obera Comique, thence returning for a few months to 
the Comedy Theatre to take Florence St. John’s place in 
‘‘Erminie.’’ She then fulfilled an engagement with Augus- 
tus Harris at the Drury Lane in Hervise’s comic opera, 
In 1887 she joined Henry J. Leslie’s company, 
then playing at the Prince of Wales Theatre, London, in 
Mr. Alfred Cellier’s opera ‘‘ Dorothy,’’ where she assumed 
In this part Miss Tempest made an enor- 


‘*Frivoli.”’ 


the title réle. 
mous success. She played in ‘*Dorothy’’ for nearly nine 
hundred performances at the Prince of Wales and Lyric 
theatres. Subsequently she appeared at the Lyric in Cel- 
lier’s opera of ‘* Doris’ and latterly in ‘* The Red Hussar.” 
Although Miss Tempest has been engaged in light opera she 
has at various times undertaken much more serious work, 
having frequently sung in oratorio and in the high-class 
concerts. She is familiar with all the lightest 
grand operas, and really belongs to what is 


London 
soprano parts in 
properly known as the opera comique stage rather than 
what is regarded in England and America as the comic 
opera stage. 

DAMROSCH.—Mr. and Mrs, Walter Damrosch, née 
Miss Blaine, arrived August 13, at Bar Harbor, and were met 
by Secretary and Mrs. Blaine and family. 


MANSFIELD AS A COMPOSER.—Mr, Richard Mansfield 
has written and composed many songs. A collection of 
them, with both the words and the music, will be published 
in a handsome volume during the autumn. 

Miss DICKERSON.—Miss Jennie Dickerson, the well- 
known contralto, has accepted an offer to rejoin Carl Rosa’s 
Opera Company in England as leading contralto. She 
leaves by the Etruria next Saturday, and will join the 
company in Dublin. 


HEDMONDT, THE TENOR.—Mr, Charles Hedmondt, 
the leading tenor of the Emma Juch Opera Company, ar- 
rived by the Columbia yesterday. 

MAX BENDIX AT THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL,—Max 
Bendix has been engaged to play at the Worcester Festi- 
val on September 25. He will play the andante and the 
vivace, the two last movements of the Moszkowski violin 
concerto. 

Mr. GEORGE LEHMANN RETURNS TO BERLIN.—Mr. 
George Lehmann, the violinist, formerly of Cleveland, who 
arrived from Berlin about four weeks ago, will return to 
Germany about October 1, to remain during the winter. 


TIME FOR A FAREWELL.—Christine Nilsson enters 
her forty-eighth year to-day, and it is now just about time 
for a farewell tour of America, a country which she loves 
so well, you know. 

C. VILLIERS STANFORD.—Our portrait gallery this 
week is enriched by an excellent cut of C. Villiers Stanford, 
the celebrated English composer. His Irish symphony 
and opera, ‘‘ The Veiled Prophet,” are representative works. 
Mr. Stanford is still a young man. 

DE RESZKE.—Mr. Jean de Reszke has it in contempla- 
tion to study the part of ‘* Siegmund”’ in * Die Walktre,”’ but 
there is not much probability of the opera being heard upon 
the London stage next season. Mr. De Reszke’s next Wag- 
nerian part will certainly be ‘‘ Tannhduser,’’ a remanet from 
the season which recently closed. The Polish tenor has 
already made certain studies of the role of ‘* Tannhauser,”’ 
which ought to suit him admirably, and before next season 
comes round he will be thoroughly ready to play the part. 
After this may or may not come ‘Tristan,’ although that 
opera is considered, even by the Wagnerian party, some- 
what too advanced for Royal Italian Operatic audiences of 
the present day. The revival of Gluck’s ‘‘Orfeo”’ is 
threatened both by Mr. Lago and Mr. Augustus Harris ; but 
whether so thin a plot and such archaic music would now- 
adays be deemed sufficient for so large a stage those who 
heard the work at Cambridge may be permitted to express 








uggest that her histrionic powers far exceed her vocalism, 








are popular in Germany, died at Munich, aged fifty-seven. 


adoubt. Both impresarios likewise have in contemplation 
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a revival of Weber’s ‘‘ Der Freischttz,’’ which, apart from 
the merits of the music and the defects of the libretto, will, 
at any rate, afford an opportunity for elaborate scenic 
display. There is, however, plenty of time for managerial 
ideas to undergo any number of alterations before next 


season commences. 








FOREICN NOTES. 


> —— 


Mrs. Patey will leave England to-day (Thurs- 
day) on her Australian tour. 
——The De Reszke brothers have 
Poland, holiday making. 

Mr. Plunkett Greene will next year give a vocal 
recital at the Singakademie, Berlin. 

——AMrs, Nordica intends to be back in England 

»m the United States by September 15. : 

——The total receipts at the Paris Opera for the 
year ending February 28 have exceeded £160,000. 

~———Mr. Lessmann, of the German “ Musik Zeitung,” 
is now in London, and intends to remain there until after 
the Worcester Festival. 

-Lady Randolph Churchill, assisted by her sister, 
distributed the prizes to the successful students at the 
Royal Academy last Saturday. 

Mr. Stavenhagen and Miss Agnes Denis, who 
were married last week, will early next year have a piano 
and vocal recital tour in this country. 


left London for 


Mr. Edward German’s new symphony in E 
minor will be produced in the course of the winter at the 
Crystal Palace Saturday concerts by Mr. August Manns. 
——‘ Don Pablo,” a three act opera by Theod. Reh- 
baum, originally produced at Dresden in 1880, 
been performed at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, with fair suc- 


has just 


cess. 

Mr, Augustus Harris was on Saturday night 
presented by the artists of the Royal Italian Opera with a 
gold chronometer watch as a souvenir of his election to the 
office of sheriff. 

——Mr. Lamoureux, who will be taking his orchestra 
ona tour through Holland and Belgium in the course of 
the autumn, has in contemplation a visit to London, but 
matters are not yet settled. 

-Massenet’s new opera, ‘‘Le Mage,” in five acts, 
is now finished, and will be represented at the Opéra as 
soon as the necessary artists are available—at all events 
not later than 1891. ‘Le Mage’”’ is Zoroaster. 

The Irish symphony was performed for the 
second time on July 24 at the last classical concert given 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under their con- 
ductor, William Kes, at the Concert Hall at Amsterdam. 

Mr. Rubinstein, who has been holiday making 
in the Black Forest, there met his publisher, Mr. Senff, of 
Leipsic. Rubinstein and Senff stayed there a considerable 
time, and it is reported settled the scenario of a new opera. 

——The program left vacant by the failure of 
Mr. McCunn to finish his cantata for the Norwich Festival 
will be filled by one of his symphonic poems, Mr. Edward 
German’s ‘Richard III.’’ overture, and a miscellaneous 
selection. ’ 

——Baron Franchetti’s opera “ Asrael,” which, after 
making the round of the chief theatres of Italy, was pro- 
duced a short time since at the Stadttheater of Hamburg, 
is now announced to be brought out in the course of the 
next season at Breslau and Coburg. 

Mr. Maxime Lecomte has proposed to the 
French Legislature a bill imposing an annual tax of 10 frs. 
(about 8s.) upon every piano, organ or harmonium used in 
France. It is hardly necessary to say that such a bill is 
not in the least likely to pass into law. 

Angelo Neumann, during his five years’ man- 
agement of the opera house at Prague, has brought out no 
fewer than forty-two new operas—new, that is,+to Prague. 
It may be doubted whether there is any other opera house 
in Europe which can show such a record. 


There being no performances at Bayreuth this 
summer, Miss Malten, the famous Dresden Wagnerite artist, 
will appear in a few of her most striking parts at the Royal 
Opera House of Berlin. Herr Van Dyck, another distin- 
guished Bayreuth artist, is also beginning an engagement 
at Berlin, at Kroll’s Theatre. 

The public examinations of the students of the 
Milan Conservatoire are now finished, and the general im- 
pressiom produced by the efforts of the pupils in singing 
and the playing of various instruments (piano, violin, harp) 
is a favorable one. Less successful are the students of 
composition, who are accused of vying with each other in 
showing contempt for the traditions of Italian classical art. 
** The incomprehensible is their ideal ; their greatest pride 
is todisplay an Olympian disdain for all rule, and for every- 
thing considered sacred by the majority. They follow 





Wagner because he is the fashion, not because they have 
full faith in him. And they believe they are writing Wag- 
ner when they write music destitute of melody, without 

without clearness, poor in ideas, perfect in har- 
mony!’ Such are the charges brought against the young 
composers, and which would be appalling were they not the 
usual against the usual faults of the ris- 
ing generation. Youth always rebels in an exaggerated 
manner against tradition and conventionalities, and experi- 
Si jeunesse savait, Si vieillesse 


phrasing, 
charges 


ence always has to warn it. 
pouvait! Bazzini, the director of the conservatoire, in the 
final examination, addressed valuable words of advice to 
‘* young composers in general, not especially to those whose 
works have been performed recently ’’ (as he delicately 
puts it)—words of advice which have double value coming 
from so honored a composer as Bazzini, He says: ‘‘I do 
not advise you to force yourselves in a direction contrary 
to your especial temperaments ; that would be bad advice. 
But I recommend you to study carefully the tendencies, the 
best given you by nature, before choosing definitely some 
one ideal to which you will conform your aspirations and 
which will become the guide and beacon of your artistic 


* * * One of the caprices of the day (in the 


activity. 
domain of musical composition) is the fear of being vulgar 

-a very good thing. But let us notconfound vulgarity with 
simplicity. This dread of vulgarity leads sometimes to ab- 
surd theories—for instance, one should never use a simple 
and natural consonance, for by so doing one becomes triv- 
Therefore, alter and modify every chord 
Is not this a morbid aber- 


ial and vulgar. 
for the sake of variety. * * * 
ration ?”’ 

This is the day of memorials. A memorial tab- 
let has just been affixed to a house in Wurzburg, to proclaim 
that there Richard Wagner resided in the year 1833. This 
has been put up by the Liedertafel of the town. Another 
tablet has been affixed to the house at Rain where the late 
Franz Lachner was born. Finally, we read that a monu- 
ment has been erected over the grave of Adolph Henselt at 


Warmbrinn. 


Orchestral Composition. 


3y JOHANN H. Beck. 


{Read before the M. T. N. A. meeting, July 3, 1890.) 

N surveying the field designated by the term 
| ‘*composition,’’ I found it to be of such extentthat an 
intelligent and satisfactory treatment within the limits of 
one short essay was impossible. I prefer, therefore, to take 
up a single branch, and shall confine my remarks to the 
domain of orchestral composition, rather than run the risk 
of making desultory and illogical statements ona subject 
which demands such minute and critical treatment as the 
general term ‘‘ composition ’’ would call for. 


Originally, instrumental music was evolved from song 
music, and was nothing more than a transcription of the 
voice parts for the corresponding instruments. The 
step in the development was composition for the instruments 
themselves ; but still they were treated as voices and the 
This style, owing to the 


next 


musical form remained the same. 
many sided technic and greater compass of the instruments, 
gradually assumed those characteristics which astonish us 
in the works of Bach and Handel. For, although Bach dis- 
plays a keen perception of the zesthetical characteristics of 
the single instruments and of their technical possibilities at 
his time, and although he has never been surpassed in ver- 
satility of conception in these respects (as the various 
violin, flute, oboe, horn and ’cello solos to be found in his 
numerous works sufficiently attest), yet in his scores we 
find combinations (such as three oboes, three trumpets 
against a weak proportion of strings, and low lying con- 
trapuntally developed oboe parts) which, in the ensemblel 
have a very peculiar and unsatisfactory effect for the 
modern ear. 

On the other hand some of his nuances for the horn are 
of surpassing beauty, and have never been imitated, much 
less equaled, by the masters who came after him. 

Handel’s orchestration is often so sketchy and superficia, 
that Mozart was induced to rescore his greatest work— 
‘* The Messiah.”” 

Gluck, who from a dramatic standpoint is equally as great 
an individualizer as Bach, is much more nearly related to 
our conception of sonority than either Bach or Handel. 
Only in his peculiar doublings of the major third and lead- 
ing tone does he at times grate upon modern ears. 

Haydn, with a fine intuitive perception of true genius, 
built up his scores with a keen appreciation of the position 
and a quick ear for the combined effect of the different in- 
struments for which he wrote. Indeed with him orchestral 
scoring, in our modern sense, first began. His healthful 
manhood, his childlike simplicity, his jovial cheerfulness, 
his contagious humor are reflected in his scores as the sky 
is reflected in the bosom of the earth embracing ocean. 

But what elevates Haydn to the proud position of ‘‘ father 
of modern instrumental music ”’ is the fact that he created 
a special form for instrumental, entirely distinct from vocal 








forms and based upon the inner requirements and necessi- 
ties of the various individualities of the orchestra. 

Mozart is the man, however, who evolved the typical or- 
chestra. His orchestra is capable of universal expression. 
Each and every instrument has its allotted task to perform 
in expressing the general idea. The quaint passage for 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, horns and fagotts in the ‘* Zauber- 
fléte”’ overture, the stony inflexibility of the trombones in 
the last act of ‘* Don Juan,”’ have lost none of their genial 
freshness nor terrible originality after the lapse of nearly a 
century of intense musical activity. 

Form and orchestration have developed enormously since 
Haydn and Mozart’s time, but the foundation given by 
them has sustained no radical change, and probably never 
will. 

I think all 


and its expression form a perfect equation. 


musicians agree that in Beethoven the idea 
No composer 


ever lived who had such ideas to express as he did. One 
has only to open a score of his and turn to the ** Durch- 
Out of 


deep brooding chaos gradually arise gigantic forms such as 


fihrung Satz ” to become cognizant of that fact. 


it hath been vouchsafed no other musician to conjure up. 

If we study his scores attentively they begin after a while 
to assume a distinct physiognomy even to the eye; as one 
reads one sees, as in a vision, the enthusiastic face of the 
young Beethoven glowing through the lines, or the more 
reverend countenance of the grave and mature artist who 
has embodied the whole of his life in his art and has become 
the great and forgiving and patient Beethoven of the last 
period, ready to lay down his pen and rest. 

From the scores of his first symphony and the ballet mu- 
sic to ‘* Prometheus,” with their oft recurring reminiscences 
of and avowed allegiance to Haydn and Mozart, onward 
’”? music and the fifth symphony, with 
to the 


cli 


through the ‘* Egmont 
their perfect equality of thought and expression, 
mass in D and the ninth symphony, with their gigantic 
maxes of feeling and prophetic forebodings, what a journey! 

If I were asked -which piece of purely instrumental musi 
I should 


ninth 


I considered as typical of our entire musical era 
unhesitatingly answer—the first movement of the 
symphony. 

How interesting to note the advance which Beethoven 
made in the breadth and freedom of his phrasing! How 
the great underlying principle of all his technical applica- 
tions in practice was a superb confidence in the common 
rhythmic perception of mankind, and his works, which, to 
the august critics of his own time, seemed a mass of license, 
irregularity and lawless anomaly, are, when approached 
from the direction of the great common rhythmic sense of 
humanity, most eloquent music. 

I cannot pass here without a remark on the latter quar- 
tets. Of course, to the young student they must be mostly 
dark, but to the older soul they are as the light itself; and 
it may be fairly said that one’s love and reverence for them 
may be taken as a gauge of the exaltation of one’s growth. 
The higher and sweeter we are the deeper is our private 
glory in these wonderful hymns. 

Beethoven in orchestral grouping as well as in musical 
form modified the typical by the cesthetical. The more he 
developed his style the more do his scores show a marked 
difference from those of hisillustrious predecessors, and the 
coloristic element acquires an ever growing significance. 

After Beethoven, Weber made the most decided advances 
in the domain of tone color. No composer has ever under 
stood the heroic value of the trumpet, the golden romance 
of the horn, the virginal purity of the clarinet, the sacerdotal 
seriousness of the trombone better than Carl Marie von 
Weber. 


ginning toend a succession of the most wonderful * Klang- 


The adagio of the ‘‘Oberon”’ overture is from be- 
tints,’’such as, despite Beethoven, until then no mortal ear 
had ever heard. First the call of the horn, interrupted by the 
sweet magical tones of the strings ; then the downward rust- 
ling of the flutes and clarinets, the pianissimo of the brasses, 
the elegiac use of the ’cello accompanied by the low notes 
of the clarinet ; in short, up to the fortissimo stroke of the 
entire orchestra it is a rapture of the purest tone intoxica- 
tion. 

In reading over his (Weber’s) scores I met with the germs 
of so many of Wagner’s later developments that Weber ap- 
pears as the great teacher, not of Wagner alone, but of the 
entire school of German romanticists. The divided violins, 
the strident basses of the ‘‘ Euryanthe 
chanted splendor of the ‘‘Meermadchen”’ music in ‘‘Oberon,”’ 


”? overture ; the en 


the horn quartet, the ghastly pizzicato of the basses, the fes 
tering low tones of the clarinet, the diabolical piccolo, the un- 
holy ‘* Wolfschlucht’’ music in ‘* Der Freischitz ’’ I find re 
appearing in the ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ ‘* Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘ Tristan,”’ 
‘*Siegfried,’’ ‘* Die Meistersinger’’ and ‘‘ Gotterdammerung,”’ 
in a somewhat more gorgeous dress. 

Both men have the same old German reverence for the 
deep quiet of the primeval forest, the same predilection for 
the dwarfs, elves, Kobolds, mermaids, Sandmanchen and 
giants of Teutonic mythology. Both have depicted in 
glowing, fervent tones the chivalrous grace of knighthood, 
the innocent grace of virginity, the fine frenzy of the poet, 
the portly dignity of sturdy burgherdom, the stolid humor 
of the clown, in short, the varied and motley procession of 


(Continued on page 195.) 
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mankind, with its strange admixture of the ideal and the 


animal, the noble and the base. 


Years ago Hector Berlioz remarked that the art of or 


itis a well-known fact (at least to musicians) that nowhere 


chestration had arrived at the point of exaggeration. Now | 


in the domain of music is there such scope allowed for the 
unbounded caprice of the imagination as in orchestral com 
position. Why, then, should we claim that because orches- 
tration has undergone the same change with Wagner and | 
since Beethoven which it did with Beethoven and since | 
Mozart that we are retrograding ? 

Technical rules are the common property of all musicians 
of average educated intelligerice, but in the great artist it 
is besides these the delicate sensibility and vibrating sym- 
pathy, the inner and involuntary reproduction of things, 
the sudden and original comprehending of their dominant 
character, with the spontaneous generation of all surround. 
ing harmonies, which determine the complexion of his score 
We must take what the great artist gives us, remembering 
that no art is dead so long as it continues to conjure up, to 
reproduce new sensations. The mode and manner of har 
monic construction and the part taken therein by the indi 
vidual instruments have struck out into new paths, and I 
firmly believe that in this direction some marvelous achieve 
ments are on the eve of being accomplished. 
heard 
the 


Ican still recall the time when I first a piece of 
It at of 
which was made up mainly from the works of the older 
Weber’s ‘In 


I remember 


modern scoring. was a concert, program 


masters. Near the close the orchestra gave 


vitation to Dance,’’ orchestrated by Berlioz. 
my surprise at the change which seemed to have taken 
place in the volume and quality of tone produced by the 


the had 


been greatly increased numerically, and combinations as 


same orchestra. It appeared as though same 
odd and strange as they were new and venturesome con 
Indeed, the same instruments 
their 
to be 


and to speak in totally different 


tinually assailed mine ear. 
had 


own peculiar quality and tone color now 
1 ) 


which a moment before ravished my ear with 


seemed 
substantially changed 
accents. The general effect of the whole was confusing to 


ve sO many idded to the 


me ; there appeared to | new 
that the 


The preceding number (a Haydysymphony) 


voices 


orchestra result w at first really unpleasant 


} j 


had ¢ omple tely 


charmed me by its buoyant and childlike simplicity, con 


taining, as it seemed to me, all that ear and mind require: 


for perfect enjoyment ; and now came this nervous, highly 
wrought, sugyestive score of Berlioz’, with it coquctting 


violins, voluptuous harps, dazzling flutes and amorous 


’cellos, and all seeming to move simultaneously in such 
thick and varied procession that, 1 repeat, it disturbed and 
annoyed me. 

In seeking for the cause of this feeling I found that it 
was not so much a change in the orchestra as my inability 
to assimilate at once and for the first time all these new re 
lationships of sounds and instruments which the marvel 
had the 


comparatively simple piano score of Weber. 


ously prodigious faculty of Berlioz evolved from 


It was the same experience repeated when I first heard 
in the Stadttheater at Leipsic a music drama of Wagner. 
Iwas struck by the apparent lack of virility in the double 
basses and the general thinness of the strings. The aggres 
the 


pression upon my olfactory nerve, and it was only after 


sive attitude of brasses also made an unpleasant im 
repeated hearings and frequent perusals of his scores that 
I became convinced of the fitness of what Wagner wished 


to say and the means he took to say it. 


The idea has obtained, even among experienced profes 


viz., the Wagnerian 
of the 
strings is encroached upon by belligerent members of the 


While this be 


cases where the idea demanded it, the old axiom still holds 


sional musicians, that in the modern, 
handling of the orchestra, the peaceful domain 


brass family. may in a measure true in 
good, for the building up of a modern score rests as much 
on the universal supremacy of the strings as it ever did 
before. Owing to the freer use of sept and none chords a 
corresponding freer leading of the voice has taken place ; 
the composer now writes for the orchestra with the freedom 
which it allows and demands, and no longer confines his 
the 


The two greatest masters of modern 


orchestral combinations to meagre and one-sided 
technic of the piano. 
orchestration—Berlioz and Wagner—were not pianists, yet 
they both succeeded in writing some fairly good orchestral 
works. This disproves the assertion of some musicians who 
claim that an essential quality of a logical score is its 
possibility of being reduced for the piano. 

At the present time we must distinguish between three 
schools of orchestral writers. 

Firstly—Those who copy the typical orchestra developed 
Although this 
class consists principally of composers of medium talent, 
The 


aim of this class of writers is appropriateness in the expres 


by Beethoven and his immediate successors. 
still we find among them the names of real masters. 


sion of the musical idea according to the accepted classical 


Juga, meaning 


The 


sicians who represent this class are legion, and they occupy 


arranged rather than composed for the orchestra. mu- 


the principal posts in the great musical institutions of Eu- 


rope and America. 


tics, and, asa rule, are averse to musical freetrade. They 


| They form the great conservative party in musical poli 
| 


hold by the letter of the law, &c. 
On the same typical orchestra of Beethoven 
This 


the most thorough technical knowledge of the orchestra 


sec ondly 


another school has grafted itself. class, armed with 


and its individual members, search experiments with new 
combinations and tone fusions, striving thereby to express 
it the 


Its chief exponents are Berlioz 


certain psychological states and aptitudes. I term 
fearned or virtuoso school. 
and Liszt, and it forms the great progressive party in mu 
sical politics, and decidedly favors free trade. 
Thirdly—The self 


in the Beethoven orchestra. 


creative, the genial school also has 


its root It manifests itself by 
a most decided inclination toward the collective spiritual 
the 


creations. 


individualities of orchestra, and is universal in the 


of 


the vehi le, 


its This class finds in the orchestra 
the 


creates orchestral pictures which manifest the 


process 
edy of its artistic soul, and, as body and 
soul, a unit, 
infinitely various phases of soul life and could not be ex 
This school is represented 
to 


pressed by any other medium. 
the Wagner 
‘* Die 


‘« Siegfried ;”’ 


‘* Lohen 
the death 
of the- 


by colossus The Vorspiele 


Meistersinger ;”’ 
the 


‘* Tristan” and 
of = Isolde wie 
‘*Rheintochter,’’ the 


will explain what is meant by this school of 


grin, 


scenes and song 


magic fire scene and ‘ Klingsor’s 
rose garden ”’ 
orchestral writers. It belongs to no party, for there are 
never representatives enough in the world at one and the 
same time to form a party, but its deeds are written in let- 
of ot 
breathing the spirit of wrath, « 
of 


who will may see and hear. 


ters fire on the clouds heaven; its voice hoarse 


xr soft whispering the genius 


peace, sounds adown through all the ages, and those 


For familiar and simple as music or singing ordinarily 


seems to be, it is, if we analyze it, one of the most wonder 


ful phenomena. The wildest imagination is totally incom 


petent to conceive of what happens when we listen to a 


choral symphony. The lowest tone which the ear per 


is due to about thirty vibrations per second, the 


celves 


highest to about four thousand. Consider, then, what 


j 


happens in a quick movement when hundreds of voices and 


instruments are simultaneously producing waves of elasty 


air, each wave the other, not only like the surface 


crossing 
waves of the water but like spherical bodies, and, as it 


would seem, without any pere eptible disturbance ; reflect 


that each tone produced is accompanied by secondary 


tones, numbering half a score ; that each instrument has 


its peculiar tone color, due to these secondary vibrations, 


and finally let us remember that all this and re 


crossing 


crossing of air waves, to which the most tempestuous sea 


would be comparatively calm; this clashing of the various 


overtones, this chaos of enormous sounds, this momentary 


but terrific struggle until what we term a musical chord is 
born, is moderated by laws which determine what we cal 


habits which deter- 


be 


lition 
iaitions OFT 


harmony and by certain cor 


all thi reflected 


of 


mine what we call melody—that s must 


like a microscopic photograph on the two small organs 


hearing and there not only excite a sensation or perception 


but sensation followed by a new feeling even more myste 


rious which we term either pleasure or pain, and it will be 


clear that we are surrounded on all sides by miracles fat 


surpassing all that we habitually term such, and which yet 
disclose to the eye of the man of genius laws which admit 
al determination. 


of the most minute mathemati 


The Fugue and Canon. 


H. SHERWOOD VINING. 


HE fugue as an art form embodies a sense 
It 


treatment of one subject which many musical voices unite 


is a noble many sided 


of satisfying completion. 


to express, voice answering voice in different musical in 


tervals, till all are swept away in mingled pursuit of one 


anvuther, all possessed, inspired, with one sentiment, yet 


each ambitious to exceed the other’s illustration and outdo 
his testimony. 
artistic mu 


that 


This art form, which is the foundation of al 
‘fu from the fact 
the several voice parts seem to pursue each other in pro 


the 


sical composition, was called rue "* 


posing and answering, each in turn, musical theme, 


the word ‘‘fugue’’ being derived from the Latin word 


‘‘a flight.” 

A single theme or subject proposed by a single voice 
part forms the basis of the entire fugue; a second voice 
part responds or answers by imitating the subject, interval 
for interval, in the fourth, fifth or octave ; the subject re- 
enters by means of a third voice, and is answered by a 
, a Latin 


fourth, and soon. The answer is also called com 


word meaning ‘* companion.”’ 


While the entire subject proposed by the first voice part 





standard, and their works have the flavor of having been 


or ‘*melody against melody,’ called the counter subject, 
which is a continuation of the first voice which gives the 
subject. As each return and answer of the subject may 
be 
there are parts or voices. 
} 


iccompanied, there may be 


Since 


as many counter subjects as 


the counter subject must 


ove and sometimes below the subject 


sometimes a] 


or answer, it must be written in double nterpoint to be 


af 
counterpoint 


‘fug 


it In fact, all the device nd resources 


version 


are employed in the fugue; as Cherubini 


says, ue is the perfection of « ounterpoint 


itures of a ue are the subject 


fug 


organ 


The characteristic fe 


answer, counter subject, stretto poin or pedal epi 


sode and parts. 
rhe stretto is bringi as possible to 


the commencement ly very effec 


tively done by 

The term is Italian, 
of the most important 
The pedal, which is 


nant through sever 


progressions and modt 


The ey 


ject or imitates frag 


isode is a passage wh 


of t 


' nt 
nents 


ject Phe episod throug 
the 

The 7d 
may | 


\ double 
may enter separately, 


may be 


subject and answer in 


fum parts 


| are 


e independently varied 


fugue contains 


or the 


nce accompa! 
t a ympa 


subject. Ina triple fugue the sul 
I 


yjects. In the tona 


to the 


with the te 


two counter su 


ceeds from the tonic aominant, 


subject commences ommences 


with the dominant and proceeds tor ersely 


when the subject commences on the dominan 


answer is not strict in the tonal 


tion in the 


real fugue the subject commences with the 


inswer with the 


imitation of the subje n the free fugue the imitation is 


h counter! 
~ 


only strict throu 


subject. he so-call with the 


S. Dwight says: no such 


canon. J. 


t har 
thing as re than 


an 


th: intertwi ind 


at one ever 


hoes « 


pursuit of et 


inon 


is orl 


The « 
it consisted of 


part a tug 


as ll 


istic counter sul 


word canon, W 


to have been 


said PI 
subject was sometimes written ou 


the rule being given for the numbe 


1e 


: j } - 
imitated the subyjet 


parts which 


ich 


n. When 


- i 


times pla ed toshow where e voice pal 


ilso called close cano 


form was 


canon W 


written out the is Callec 


In 


interval. 


the canon the imitation may be in 


before or 


It may commence 


has completed the subject. In the continuc 


i 


anon, each finishing 


p irt on 


In the infinite canon the subject 


part has con luded. This form < inon 158 


by 


In 


conciu 


‘ly a return from the enc repetition to the 


ning. the finite canon eacl 
once, ling with a cadence 


lar canon a modulation is ne essary ym, and 


by continuing through the * ’ the princi 
pal key is again reached. 

The canon is said to have beer t 1 | 
} Belgian 


ne 
rules 


ry Dufay in the 


fifteenth century. 1 rs of that time 


of 


puntists of the present day. ‘heir s n 


compose 


established most the observed by strict contra 


tif 
Cir 


treatment 


of this contrapuntal form led to tl discovery of the 


‘‘furthest resources at the musician’s command and every 


form of melodic combination.’ 


” ) 


As a fugue writer ‘Bach is unrivaled. Schumann tells 
should br 


‘It 


lemand 


hord 


fugu 


the student that ‘the well tempered clavi« 
Forkel 


fulfills all the conditions which we are 


his daily bread.”’ writes of Bach’s 


accustomed to <« 


even from the more free species of composition. 


characteristic theme and uninterrupted principal melody 


wholly derived from it * * not mere accompaniment in 


the other parts, but in eacl 


* * 


1 of them an inde pendent me lod 


lightness and fluency in the 


= » I 


Freedom, 


the whole; inexhaustible variety of modulation « 


with 


1e€ 


perfect purity * unity and 


style, rhythm and measure, and lastly ife diffused 


through the whole so that it sometimes to the 


te 


ippears 


performer or hearer as if every single n was animated. 


Through such worthy employment of the arts of counter 


point he was enabled to leave to posterity a great number 


of works of the most v irious kinds, which are all models 


»f art and will remain sotill the art itself shall be no more.’ 


Truly the fugue express unity in variety and in its 


of 


infinite.”’ 


satisfying perpetuity ‘‘a sense the finite everywhere 


itself in the 





enters alone, the answer is accompanied by a counterpoint 


losing and finding 
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Musical Furniture. 

WEEK ago the little son and daughter of 
A a luncheon to 
the little sons and daughters of some of the rich men with 
papa The 


ved with the style and dignity as if 


one of the rich men of New York gave 


whom their and mamma were acquainted. 


Mncheon Was ser same 


t had been a state banquet and all the guests little princes 


ind prince 


ses, and, like real nobility, they ate their salads 
ind ices and cake to musik 
ywrovided by a royal band, however. 


easters entered the flower decorated dining 


ints in livery stood in their places like | 


ott strains ot melody from an invisible source 


| them and timed their steps, and all the while they 


| 


kept up, coming from the table and from the 


the 


music 


of the bank of roses in its centre. It was as if 


mound of gorgeous flowers concealed a swarm of sing 


within its odorous depths, and the innovation was 


oted to be very pretty indeed 


planation of this effect is simple enough. A musi 


is buried under the and’ by an ingenious 


roses, 


| contrivance kept constantly wound up so that, 


itil the current was shut off, which 


intil the had finished its repast, it continued to 


dozen tunes which formed 
vain The box was independent of the 
ind wires connected it with the person who governed 


had 


who 


room, It been 


the 


machinery from the next 


at the suy estion of caterer served the 


ind to whom it be longed. 


musical box has now become even i part of the 


But the 
Many 


inventive 


will recall that some years since 


iurniture we int 


geniuses who are always startling 


onceived the idea of inserting a tiny musical box in 


om of a decanter and so adjusting the mechanism 


t was stood upon a table it remained silent, but 


was lifted by anyone in 


which fixed the cylinder was loosened and the en 


d bottle beg hime a tune. 


in to « 


the machine itself, imbedded in the heavy bottom of 


decanter 5 too small to attract any attention, and as 
the decanter additionally veiled its 


that 


liquid contents of 


the effect on some nerves, espe ially at 


when broiled lobsters and deviled 
bill 


idedly demoralizing. 


the Union Club 


the night 


re the proper of fare in bohemian private 


quently dec 


well-known member of 


renounced his bachelorhood, that when 


| but various successors to it have been devised. 


| a music box attachment to the seat of a chair. 


in this case was not | 


its repertory | 


placed 


order to decant a dram the | 


he for the first time heard a decanter of S. O. P. sing to 
him at 2 A. M. **My Love is Over the Sea,’’ he dropped the 
bottle, with destructive results to its melodic utility, and 
frankly accused the boys in general of ‘* putting up a job 
on him.” 

The musical decanter is now an old and faded novelty, 
One is the 


musical chair. Some ingenious person, who may be, for all 


| anyone knows, the decanter deviser himself, has contrived 


It is self 
winding, sothat as long as the chair is occupied it operates. 

The other evening a lady of the dramatic profession who 
had recently furnished her apartment entertained a delega- 
tion from the Knickerbocker Club, at supper, to celebrate 
a species of house warming, After supper in the dining 
room, the party adjourned to the parlor, and simultaneously 
with the settlement of the sated aristocrats in their chairs, 
commenced the most astounding medley of waltzes, polkas, 
schottisches, jigs, mazourkas and other dance tunes that 
ever quarreled with each other in discordant coincidence. 
Every chair played its own program at the top of its 
voi ec. 

The effect on the sensitive nerves of a member of a dis 
tinguished Westchester family was so violent that only a 
prompt call for cabs for the party saved him—or the apart- 
ment—from destruction. The fair possessor of these tune 
ful surprise parties now keeps them chained up for special 
occasions. 

We have all 


potentates of the Orient who are lulled to slumber in their 


read about those luxurious and romantic 
harems by the soft melodies of their slaves and favorites. 
People who are not potentates can own their own beds 


with musical boxes set in their headboards, and concealed 


| among the armaments, which will perform selected tunes 


upon whose ripples of music the luxurious owner may 
drift into dreamland without gaping twice. 

One of these beds, which is shown in a fashionable up- 
town furniture store, has a box which plays a dozen tunes, 
with bell and flute attachments. The price of this massive 
and elaborately carved piece of furniture, and its mechani 
cal attachment, is sufficient to pay for a 10 roomed house 


all. It 


all these music 


in the suburbs, lot and is of French manufacture. 


In fact, it is said that box novelties have 


been and are being invented in France, with the exception 
of the musical decanter, which came from Germany or 
Switzerland. 

to have been 


Quite a number of musical beds are said 


sold in this city. A special novelty in this line has a sort 





of canopy or roof made of a mirror. The music box is 
attached to the upper side or back of the mirror, so that 
the sybarite can enjoy the double luxury of contemplating 
his or her own beauty in the glass and of being serenaded 
to sleep at the same time. 

Outside the regularly manufactured musical furniture, 
which is put upon the open market forsale, quite a quantity 
is, it is said, made to order for people who have special 
ideas they wish to have carried out. One rich man in this 
city has a perfect mania for musical boxes, and his house 
is filled with them. He has been collecting them for years 
and owns all varieties from the oldest to the newest fashion. 
All over his house traces of his eccentric taste crop up. To 
each door in the house a box is affixed, which plays a tune 
when the door is opened. His clocks all have musical 
attachments. The card table on which visitors deposit 
their pasteboards has a box beneath it which plays when a 
card is dropped in it. 

Among the objects with which he astonishes his guests 
are some musical pictures. 

One is a view of an ancient convent at evening. When 
he calls the visitor’s attention to it he touches a spring and 
a box in the frame plays ‘* The Vesper Bell.’’ Another is a 
moonlight on a Swiss lake. The box gives you ‘* Moonlight 
on the Lake,”’ as an appropriate accompaniment to this. A 
picture of an ocean steamer going out of New York harbor 
is harnessed to ‘*A Life on the Ocean Wave,”’ a portrait of 
George Washington evokes ‘*Our Country,’’ and one of 
Abe Lincoln ** The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

These effects are produced by the insertion of little one 
tune music boxes in the wood work of the frames. These 
tiny boxes are also inserted in the lids of ladies’ toilet 
cases, in the handles of parasols and even in fans, hair 
and other tools of the feminine toilet. Indeed, 
expensive toilet sets have been made up in most of the 
utensils of which was a music box, each box giving a differ- 
ent air.—Philadelphia ‘+ Item.” 


brushes 


Cleanings from Mr. Elson’s Lectures. 
F Schumann more than of almost any other 
composer it may be said that he wrote himself into 


his music. 
Mendelssohn, the ‘* Tennyson of music,’’ affected to scorn 
Schumann’s genius. After hearing one of Schumann’s 
symphonies he is said to have exclaimed, ‘ And that man 
calls himself a musician ! ”’ 
Schumann may be called the greatest musical critic who 
this field he 


generosity and was always eager to discover genius in 


ever lived. In was characterized by utter 
others, though so sadly misjudged himself. 

As a 
testify that often he would not utter a word for an hour at 


teacher Schumann was not a success. His pupils 


a time. 





GEO. GEMUNDER, JR. 
glint ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


| 
} 


VIOLIN MAKER, 
Artistic Repairer and Reconstructor. 





VIOLIN 62 Ww wie 


For the Sale and Display of Fine Violins. 


N ASON & HAMLIN 


& H. in 1861. 


world. 


exhibitions since and 
Paris, 1867. 
ASON & HAMLIN 


pin system. 


ew drawing 
models upright grands. 
logues. 


BosTow, 


PIANOS, 
Improved method of stringing, invented 
and patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. 
fee & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
4 The Caoinet Organ was introduced by M. 
Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 


N ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

4 The M. & H.Stringer has been pronounced 
by competent experts **The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.” 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Highest awards at all the great world’s 
including that of 


PIANOS. 

The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 


N ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

pt X. Scharwenka says of the ** Liszt’’ model, 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’ 

N ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

4 ‘ room grand 

New piano cata- 


MASON & HAMLIN 


N ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

+ Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


eo & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

i Best quality of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free trom the /uéé/ness which 
is common. 


oe & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

1 Supplied to the Sulian of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. J. Campbell, of the Royal 
Normal College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ling. 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

The Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ. 


N ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

4 Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application. 


} ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
pi Send for New Illustrated Catalogue, 


pianos, new 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


wNEWY YORE, CELICAGO. 





THE 


"01g ‘SSulayg poeyoojeg ‘seseo ouly 


CHAUNCEY 


‘SMOG MON PUP PIO ‘SUI|OIA MON PUY PIO 





~ Copyrighted. 





IVES, President. 


NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


1 E name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 

manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGaN Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Managemen, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Modern and Improved Machinery, 
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FIAZELTON 











BROTHERS, 


_— 








“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » K A NWNYOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, + 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK 





SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


These celebrated Pianos have received the highest award 
wherever exhibited. Have been before the public for more than 
half a century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 
heir high reputation. They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 
evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability. It will 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a tine Piano to call 


4 CKER 
ms and examine our elegant stock of these superior MACKE 


LD STRING 
|ANOS 


at our wareroo 


ostruments. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 





WAREROOMS: 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 





in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 





and exam‘ne these orgars. 
| 


JACK HAYNES. 20 East {7th St., Now Vort, | 


the Freseoll, 





ESTALISHBED 12880. 
INCORPORATED 1 


Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 


rng 
ANTI | 
NT | 
TTT 


horoughly constructed, attractive 
in appearam brilliant in tone, 
reasonable in price, fully 


warranted. 


SHUBERT PANO C0 


, President.) 
East 134th 


Ketween Lincoln and Alex 
ander Aves 


NEV Yorn xz. 


nae : St., 











This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. 





| 
: 4 


BRAUMULLER 
PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


Surpassed by None! 


“a 


Equal! to Any ! 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE | 


sf 


KA 
BH | 


ae 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish | 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


CONCORD, IW. Ez. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


» Agents for the United ° 
States and Canada. j 26 Warren St., New York. 


LINDEMAN 01 


PIANOS. 


AGRAND. # UPRIGHT. * SQUARE® 


at > >.ee<{<-— 


ESTABLISHED 
1836, — 








Incorporated 


1890, 


ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


1471TH STREET neak BROOK AVE. 
NAW YORK. 





BRAUMULLER CO. 


f New York 


542 and 544 Wes: Fortieth Street, 
NEw TORE. 


7 HUALFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Musie, 


UDINe 
“ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


his Building is used Solely forthe Man ram o 
THE BRAUMULLER PIAN 





Edition 
Editioas. 





The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 





LYON & HEALY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

FACTORY: 21! to217 SOUTH GANAL ST. 

SALESROOMS; State & Monroe Sts, 

CHICACO. 





Mandolins RECOMMENDED 


By all the leading artists as the 
best in the world. 


Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filling the orders we re 
ceive for these popular Instruments, 


If you have not received our new cata- 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 
we will be pleased to mail it to you, 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 









ubseription (including postage) invariably in ad 
Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten 






KATES FOR ADVERTISING, 





PER INCH, 
























BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Propritetors, 
A 
East 14th St... New York, 






BROWN, 


. 25 


HARRY O Epivor. 


Offices: No 


SOCTATH 





No. 236 STATE STREET. 


HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
JOHN E, 


GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


JR., ¢ Lew 


RITZ SCHUBERTH, 3; BrOpeKst E, 





STEGER and Mr. Geo. W. Lyon, both of 


town. Mr. Steger is returning 


oO! rip farther East and stops here to visit Messrs. 
Cr { whose pianos he has made so 
r Chicago. Mr. Lyon is on one of 
New York journeys, and will meet here 
Mr. ¢ Whitt of the A. B. ¢ ist Company. 

R. CALVIN WHITNEY, president of the A. B. 
NY Chase Company, who is in town this week, in 
for t t the addition to their piano factory has 

eted and that their capa ity has been in 

( ( from 100 to 150 pel cent. thereby. Mr. Whit- 

cc panic by Mr. H. R. Moore, the super 

‘ t of the company, who is purchasing sup 
= 

ited to find in the latest circular ad- 


vertis« 


iny, 


ment of the Ludden & Bates Southern 


of Savannah, this announcement: 


makers names on every instrument 


all 


The 
THI 


large firms are 


MUSICAL COURIER’S 


ner never contemplated in 


> stencil war. 


R. J. B. WOODFORD, secret 
Davy Company, lelt thi 


and 


Hallet & 

Nevada 
spend several 
Mr. Woodford 


excellent 


the 
the 


of 


On 


ivy 
city 
will 


me on iv ition 


has 


bimself with results in the 


and has, among things, 


Ferd. 


ireroom 


$3 company 


ryices of 


Anguera as retail sales- 


tiie Boston \V of the company 


ina similar capacity fora 


Vote, 


ited a 


Organ Company, of Detroit, 
pl 


iyany retail piano or organ dealer a 


new in to sell their pipe o1 


ng an organ or assisting them in 


fa church organ. 


The party who has 


wd move informs us that he knows 


nees where the E 


istern pipe or- 





Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months. #60.00 
Six Months 40,00 Twelve Months 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. “on 
Monday. | 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, | 

draft, or money orders 
NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20 r&go 
Marc A, BLUMENBERG. OrTro FLOKRSHEIM, 






ooking this plan. 




















Local dealers are very to know Wkgre pipe organs 
are about to be cd in their respectye vicinities, 
}and their aid such a transaction is sin ’ invalu- 
| able. 





SSRS. DYER & HUGHES, of Foxcroft, Me., have 


placed some of their new pianos on the market. 


They continue the manufacture of organs as hereto- 
fore. This is the only place in Maine where there is 
Mr. H. B. Hook, of Boston, a 


gentleman of long experience in the business, has 


a piano manufactory. 


charge of the factory. They expect that their new 


factory, a building 60x240 feet, will be ready for occu- 


pancy before October 1, when they will make a strong 
bid for piano business. 
- 
wish to thank Messrs. Haines Brothers for a 


W° 


superb factory at 132d and 133d streets and Alexan- 


sign showing thei 


handsome lithographic 


der-ave. The sign is adorned by two excellent like- 


nesses of Adelina Patti and Christine Nilsson, both of 


| whom, as is well known, have indorsed the Haines 
piano in unqualified terms. Both the 132d-st. and the 
133d-st. fronts of the factory are shown in the pi 
ture, and some idea of its magnitude and archi 
tectural beauty may be gained. This has turned out 


to be one of the wisest o Haines’ 


f Mr. Napoleon if 


many real estate investments, since, as we have before 
stated, he has already been otfered a handsome ad 
if 


other purposes. 


vance he would sell the property to be used foi 


Of course these propositions cannot 
be entertained, because of the prosperity and rapid 
growth of their business. Mr. Haines looks fora par- 


ticularly good trade this fall and feels warranted in 
doing so by the present activity of the Haines agents, 


as shown by the orders that are constantly coming in. 


A 


GLANCE at 


tables to be found in another 


one of the regular MUSICAL COURIER 


column will show 


to those interested in statistics of the music trades 
that the total value of our exports of musical mer 
chandise amounted to $1,105,134 during the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1890, as compared with $998,068 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, giving us the 


evratifying increase of $107,066. 


The decrease in our imports is shown for the same 


period is $18,299, which gives us $125,365 to the 
better in the matter of total increase for the fiscal 
year of 1890 over the fiscal year of 1889. 


It will also be seen that no less than 11,490 organs 
were exported, as against 10,723 for 1889, an increase of 
767 instruments, with an appreciable raise in the aver- 
age price, showing a total advance in value of $69,016, 


As to pianos there is an increase of 42 instruments 





and an advanced value of also an ad- 
vanced average price. We again regret that we can- 








tory, which will be a handsome building of brick 
and stone, 75 feet front, 100 feet deep, eight stories 
high. 

It is expected that operations will be commenced 
this week and that some floors will be ready for occu- 
pancy by October. The entire place will be lighted by 
slectricity, and it is expected that the new machinery 





Messrs. Weser Brothers will be ready 






ut 100 pianos per week. 












Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Curcaco Orrick Musica Courirr, } 
236 STATE-ST. N 


Cuicacs, August 19, 1890. 

HE piano manufacturers of this city are as 
well satisfied with the business of the summer and as 
hopeful for the future as any body of producers in the whole 
country. No concerns have grown from smal beginnings 
up to the present production faster than they have. From 
manufacturer to the smallest dealer in town the feeling as 
to the outlook for fall trade is one of buoyancy. There is 
not a cause that can be discerned at the present time to in 
terfere with as large a business, if not larger than has ever 


It 


has been a cry of drought and small crops, but there is al 


before been done. is true that in some localities there 
ways a similar complaint every season. 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy 
letter Mr. F. G. Smith, disclaiming any intention of 
interfering any way to the ot 
Washburn, as applied to stringed musical instruments. It 


is therefore to be presumed that some other name will be 


have received a most courteous 


from 


in with their claim name 


applied to what is now known as the Washburn Piano Com 
pany. 

Three young scions of the house of Knabe were visitors 
to Messrs. Lyon & Healy this week, Mr. Ernest Knabe, Jr . 
Mr. Wm. Knabe and Mr. Chas. Keidel, Jr. 
simply on a pleasure tour, it is hoped that they will all 
St. 


As they were, 


enjoy their further trip to Colorado and Paul and 


Minneapolis. The Lyon & Healy factory was a surprise to 
the visitors, who were interested not only in the tine factory 
building, but also in the novelty of much of the machinery 
used, and in the peculiar method employed in the trans- 
mission of power to each building. 
Messrs. Story & Clark are very busy. They are making 
large numbers of especially large combination organs, and 


‘*Mozart ”’ Mr. Mel 


ville Clark is now in Paris. 


their organ 1s growing in favor daily. 
The firm is also working on some new electrical features, 
which will be embodied in their organs within a short time. 
They have just forwarded 15 tons of organs to the sea 
board for foreign shipment. 
Mr. Justus Gray has the largest lot of Schomacker pianos 
While has been 
l 


handicapped by his removal, and by the! 


ever shown in this city. he very much 


ong siege he was 


o 


obliged to undergo in getting hisstore in shape for business, 


he has, nevertheless, succeeded beyond his anticipations, 


ind with renewed exertions this fall expects to place the 





not give the number of pianos imported, they being 
merged under the one heading, ‘‘ Musical Instruments 


and parts thereof.” It would be interesting to again 


show some people how exaggerated their ideas on 
this subject are 
HERE is going to be another big piano factory 


This time it will not 


T 


be 


put up in New York city. 


a new enterprise, but will be the result of years of 
experience and the result of a grave misfortune out 


of which springs this new endeavor, Since the dis- 
astrous fire at Weser Brothers’ they have been plan- 
ning the construction of a mammoth factory on the 


site of the disaster which should place them in a po- 


sition to meet the demands being made upon them 
for goods. They were not crushed’ by their 
misfortune, but before the ashes of the old 


structure were cold they were preparing to make the 


best of their difficulty and were pushing forward such 


He 


concert grands brought on, and will have them used this 


Schomacker in an enviable position. will have some 


coming season. This, with a system of liberal advertising, 
will probably enable him to realize his expectations. 
Mr. A. M. Wright, the of 


Piano Company, has gone East on a vacation. 


the Manufacturers 
Mr. Wright 


came from Boston, but has been here long enough to have 


manager 


become a genuine Chicagoan, and has the reputation of 
being one of our most popular and successful salesmen in 
the wholesale line. 

Mr. J. V. Steger in still in the East, but he need not hurry 
home on account of his business, which is amply taken care 
ar. SK. 


though still a very young man, has become one of our 


of by his. very able assistant, Harcourt, who, 
most successful salesmen. 

Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. are having an excellent trade 
in Steinway pianos of course, but the surprising feature of 
their trade is the number of A. B. Chase pianos that they 
have disposed of and the ease w.th which they are sold. 

By the merging of the Wheelock and Weber houses there 
would have been one less piano store in Chicago had it not 
been offset by the new concern of Messrs. Meyer & Weber. 





work as was possible in extemporized shops in neigh- 
When the 
had settled they secured the designs for the new fac- | 


boring buildings insurance companies 





There are still plenty of piano warerooms here, there being 


no less than 37 stores and factories where pianos are sold 
at retail. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., eee. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 











Have the indorse- 
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Dealers looking for a f 


oa) 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUF., MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO., 


Warerooms, 157 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


ANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


e perfect satisfaction will be 


irst-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and giv 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
New York. 


57 Tremont St., Boston—9S8 Fifth Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE sain ace CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 





WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


-ontain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
climate, heat or dampness 
challen Id 


sur Instruments 


Bs 
greatest invention of the age; 


-annot affect the standing in tune of our instruments 
} 


any radical changes in the 


and therefore we e the wor 


& 


+ ours will excel any other. 


ei VF ee) ete IN. XD. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. {3th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 











ion are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


Music Trade and Professi 
as nuw manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! = BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISsCH, 


or Toronto, Canada ; or 


The 


Worcester, Mass., 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East | 7th Street, New York. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 








Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano | 
Muffler, Harmonic scale, 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, End wood Bridge, | 

Touch Kegulator, Finger Guard and | 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


161 163, 16 167 West 4 40th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. | 


| the most delightful toilet acces 
| as thousands of ladies who cc aslouaity use them wili 


Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 
ENDORSED BY LEADINS DENTISTS. 

NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


The best face and nursery pov wders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and 
all other injurious avtaie als, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


ory e ver invented, 





| oer s Ee yng whom are P ae Hall ond Fanny 
r sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, 
sop tg “THOKPE & coO., ‘Sole Manufacturers, 
| $0Cortlandt Street, New York. 











sg J. & C. FISCHER PIANOS 


GRAND, SQU 


ARE and UPRIGHT. 





OFFICES 
RENOWNED FOR 


TONE & DURABILITY 


{10 Fifth Avenue, corner {6th Street, New York. 


AND WAREROOMS: 


NOW IN USE, 















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





3 ‘ nantes 
| from the bank real estate security at a lower rate | three lines of instruments and place the names upon 
INSTALLMENTS. rom 1€ ink on real € ite security at a lowe ite iree es of in ume 1 i ] 





than the dealer is willing to accept on the deferred the name boards in this way : 





—_— > —— 





payments of a piano purchase; third, the time ; de- 



























































Stencils—The Entire Situation Reviewed cide in cold blood what is the limit as to the time, | 
and then, in the desire to effect a sale, do not exceed | Tue Peters PIANO, | 
. : or your limit. The instrument should be kept insured | Manifaatn uel tay 
iy Mr. A. L. BANCROFT, OF SAN FRANCISCO, . 2 : | , 
at the purchaser's expense ; the loss, if any, payable 2. F ; . 
— ‘ 2 Peters, Wright & Dixon, - 
THOUGH ' I off few id to the vendor. | . 
Outs not invited to do so, onmera tew 1deas an . . ‘ ° ° ee 
; Che following points are covered in our installment | Boston. 
on theb ne oO ing pianos on installments, | 
contracts : bens tosh PERS. hace tants ote. bind oh Case «tee P+ dated 
| thus contribute my mite toward the good work | 
; 1 A certain sum down. We try to get as muc | 
vhich o thoroughiy being carried on by THE Mt 1, A certain : d try to geta , h | 
isdeniias as we can, but are not happy unless we have about | TERE CER CAT? eRien ee oe” Seen Cee 
Phe communications which have been published one-fifth. | . Tue Liszv P1ANo, 
it they come from dealers whose circum- 2. Monthly payments of the balance in such amounts Nh etiome bae meester 
differ, ranging from the one extreme | that all shall be paid in as short a time as the circum- DEAD 
, eal : ae . Peters, Wright & Dixon, 
' y established business man with but very  Stances of the purchaser will admit. 
' . 4 on" , , , ; oe — 
vital to the dealer having a large surplus, 3. The title to the instrument remains in us until | Boston. 
verhaps is lying idle,and for which he is very | the purchase money and interest are fully paid. 
» find remunerative employment. t, In case of failure to pay installments promptly; 
Phe dealer with the surplus capital is not going to) we have the option of taking possession of the in 
the installment business, nor from em- | strument and retaining an amount for rent at a speci- | THe THALBERG PIANO, 
ipital in selling on very long time and | fied rate, usually a liberal one, and also an amount Manufactured by 
ery nall sums on account of the pur- | for assessed and liquidated damages. We return to _ 
Oy } ] ler with | M : a Peters, Wright & Dixon, 
e money n the other hand, the dealer with but | the purchaser the remainder of the money paid in, 
ipital feels cramped and uncomfortable every | if any there be, to his credit. Of course it is our | ; Boston. 
e he makes an installment sale and wishes that he policy to have as few forfeitures as possible, and we | ot oi. ccs ces cee cecceecccsscew leis’ 
i Chinaman and lived in the Celestial Empire, never exercise our option except in extreme cases. 
" eoplE re compelled liquid ver New — ‘ PS. ae < io ~k , , > » 
bit _— to liquidate every Ne 5, The purchaser agrees not to remove the piano The three lines might be known by the names of 
) _ | without our consent. the three members of the house—a line of Peters 
tr wly shown that the installment busi , . : | pianos, the Wright piano and the Dixon piano—or, if 
j ; 6. We are authorized to keep the piano insured lage _ ‘ 
é very thoroughly established and will continue : one manufacturer buys out another one, why not con- 
, | for our benefit at the purchaser's expense. : ’ ie 
thus, Besides, it appears that the sale of ca tinue to manufacture the old piano, but put his name 
' led : | tl In making a sale on conditions such as these we ' 
hole is very decidedly increased by the . , : on it as manufacturer ? 
ot P i must have a profit on the transaction. We obtain as aa ‘ . 
{ ent feature of the business, for the reason 1: . Why is this not the sensible thing to do and the 
; le near our regular established prices as possible, and oh Fit 
only be purchased for cash the . rs . | straightforward, honest way to do it? 
, ,, | pay commissions when we must. With the competi ; 
orn val Case would be spent in small A. L. BANCROFT, 


tion which exists among the hundred piano manufac- i ; 
ong before the round sum required for the aoe A. L. Bancroft & Co., Piano Dealers, &c. 
turers of the United States, most of whom are repre- E 

f a fairly good instrument could be a : : p San Francisco, August 12, 1890. 

sented on the Pacific, the cutting of prices occurs 


: ’ often enough to prevent our building very large air = 
tuation what is the sensible thing ~ | 4 : - 





castles with the accumulated capital of our prospec- 











t it Of course the dealer will adopt a] ”, 
\ited to the amount of his capital and his | UY© Prolts- Henry Kroeger, Jr. 
tuation, regardless of whether it is pleasing z : 
idly competitor or not But there are Stencil Pianos. W" extend to Mr. Henry Kroeger and his 
tion principles which it would be well for At this time I would like also to ask a few conun- family our sincere sympathy. Mr. Henry Kroeger, 
or anything short of unlimited | drums about stencil pianos. Jr., the oldest of the Kroeger sons, died on Sunday last 
in of a busine house having but Why should not the manufacturer be perfectly | at the East End Hotel, Rockaway Beach, from injuries re 





oung blood, it is a better policy to in- | frank and honest in the statement upon the name ceived while bathing in the surf on Saturday evening. He 


was an expert swimmer, and as nearly as can be ascertained 


Tr n the direction of spot cash pay- | board of his instruments? Why should not a manu- j ; 
7 . : : , the accident was caused by his striking a sunken post or 
un extent as possible without cur- | facturer make more than one grade of pianos if he , ; ' t 
: one of the poles that hold up the life lines. Mr. Kroeger 
This can be dene by a} wishes to do so, and why should any odium be cast é . . 

, was a practical piano man, having gone through the various 


saprerntg First, the price ; sell fora | upon him for so doing ? parts of the factory, and was at the time of his death the 
un for cash than on installments ; second, the In case this was done, his raw material might be right hand man of his father. He was unmarried, 28 years 
of interest ; make it high, letting the customer | worked up closer and to better advantage. Why | old, and lived at 411 East Fifty-eighth-st., from whence the 
that it is high and that money can be borrowed | should not Messrs. Peters, Wright & Dixon make funeral will take place. 











CARL RONISCH, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Upright 
PIraAWwTOS. 













By Appointment to the Royal Court. Royal Councillor of Commerce. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 








Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. Decorations from Foreign 
Courts. Testimonials from Great Authorities. 







MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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URSUANT to invitation issued by Messrs. 
P Behr Brothers & Co., a large number of people 
met at the Brighton beach Hotel, on Monday night, 
to participate in a farewell dinner extended to Xaver 
Scharwenka by Mr. Anton Seidl, in recognition of the 


high esteem in which he is held by the eminent con- 


an 


ductor. 
It is a well-known fact that Xaver Scharwenka is a 
devoted admirer of the Behr Brothers piano. 
We quote the report of the ‘ Tribune” 
At the quietest time of day on the quietest day in the 


as follows : 


week (at Coney Island) about forty musical friends and ad 
mirers of Zaver Schwarwenka, the composer and pianist, 
gathered in response to an invitation from Anton Seidl to 
say good bye to his compatriot on the eve of his return to 
Berlin, and to sing ‘‘Hoch soll er leben’ in his honor. 
Fortunately this farewell was only ‘‘auf wiedersehen,”’ 
which does not mean a last good bye. Music lovers will be 
glad to know that Mr. Scharwenka may be expected to 
return to America in January, when the public will probably 
have the opportunity, which they have not enjoyed during 
his present visit, of hearing him play. 

An informal reception at the Hotel Brighton yesterday 
was followed by an excellent dinner. At the head of the 
table sat Anton Seidl, between the guest of the ev ening 
and Horatio C. King, who presided, and introduced the 
speakers. 

After a 


ferred to his compatriot as perhaps the greatest living Ger- 


brief address in German, in which the host re- 


man pianist, and the only one whose visit to this country 





had not been made for the purpose of forming a collection 


of the current coin of the great republic, his health was | 


drunk in two languages. Mr. Scharwenka responded in 
German. Mr. King humorously regretted his inability to | 
and introduced Silas G 


ot 


follow in the musical language, 
Pratt, who expressed his sense the great debt which | 
American music owes to Germany. Appropriate remarks | 
in English and German followed from J. Otto von Prochazka, | 
editor of the * Keynote ie 
dent of the New York State 


and Emile Gramm. 


Dr. Smith N. Penfield, the presi- | 
Musi 


Teachers’ Association, | 
| 


After an improvisation by way of overture, Mr. Schar- | 
wenka played his arrangement of the popular Polish ma- | 
zurka and a few original compositions. Perhaps the effect | 
of his playing cannot be better described than by saying 
that even the hotel waiters were kept quiet while it lasted. 
When he ceased the applause was enthusiastic. Several of 
his friends grasped him by the hand and then everybody 
followed Mr, Seidl to the music pavilion to hear the evening 
concert. A number added to the program by request of 
Mr. Prochazka was Chopin’s ‘ Polonaise Militaire,’’ scored 


by Homer N. Bartlett, who was present. | 


Among the others were Gustav Hinrichs, Alexander Lam 
bert, Ed. Schuberth, Adolph Glose, E. Naumberg, Ernest | 
Muldener, Jr., Edward Behr, Henry K. Sheldon, Robert 
Thallon, John Lavine, Herman Rosenberg, Henry Behr, E. 
R. Simmons, Victor Herbert, S. Hansing, Max Liebling, 
Harry R. Shelley, Carl Prox, C. A. Hyde, Otto Hackh, Sam 
uel Schafer, Edward Behr, August Clodius, Henry Metzger, 
John P. Jackson, John C. Freund, H. W. Domett, Harry E. | 
Freund, Herman Behr, E. Hurtzig, Alfred Wiehl, C. C. | 
Schmidt and G. RK. Fleming. Letters of regret were | 
ceived from Edmund C. Stanton, P. S. Gilmore, Col. John A. 
Cockerill, Frank Damrosch and many others. 


re- 


ee ere 


} ante up to 


| our first installment. 


How We Cet Rich. 
rHE SECRET OF A NEWSPAPER’S PROSPERITY, AS TOLD LY THI 


SEDALIA ‘* BAZOO,”’ 


EOPLE hear that the New York ‘ Tribune’’ is worth 


$500,000, and the St. Louis ‘* Republic 


” 


as much, and 
they wonder how on earth they ever came to be worth so 
much. 

We expect the ‘ Gazette 
is worth $1,500,000. 


” is worth about $800,000, and 


we know the ‘‘ Bazoo”’ 

And here’s how we make it: 

There never was anything made, grown or created, from 
but the inventor 
it, and to for half 
of it in his own wares, he receiving cash for the other half. 
beat the world for this. 


a tack hammer up to a steamship, what 


wanted the newspaper to advertise pay 
Sewing machine and piano people 
The other day a piano man struck this oftice and talked a 
steady strain of parlor grand and upright piano for three 
days and three nights, and never missed a note. 
Every day the average newspaper gets 9'4 bushels of let 
ters like this: 
Editor ** Ba 
Inclosed you and a blank contract 


Mansard Roof It 
insert our advertisement for six monthsand send us $1,100 in cash, we will 


R. F. P’s P. Funk 


will tind our advertisement Our 


Frescoed Pianos are the best in the world. you will 


send you one of our M Yours, 


To which we reply with great haste and a steel pen: 


Peter Funk, New Vork 


Dear Sie—With a heart overflowing with gratitude (through the mercy 
we thank you for your liberal proposition. (May you be re- 
warded on high.) It is with sadness we have noticed that the praise 
of God has been remarkably thin throughout this section, owing to the 
lack of We have also noticed, Mr. Funk, that sacred music, as 
heretofore performed on tin horns and through tine tooth combs, does not 
the soul with the same effectiveness as 
We have also felt the 


of the Lord), 


pianos, 


reach the innermost recesses of 
when scientifically thumped on a parlor grand. 
necessity of a piano ourselves, If any man needs a piano it isan editor, 
For instance, how encouraging it would be in the morning to leave home 
under the inspiring strains of 

When early morning’s ruddy light 

sids man to labor go! 
Then when he arrives at the office to be saluted with: 
See, the scribbling hero comes! 


Then a piano in the composing room would encourage the compositors 


| with 


Rip, slap, set "em up again, 


Set ‘em up again, see em up again! 


Likewise, when a delinquent subscriber came in, he could be induced to 
the pathetic strains of 
Hard up! hard up! I never shall forget 


The days when I was hard up, 
And I am hard up yet! 


So, too, as music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,a piano would 
be better than a policeman for protection when some 6 footer comes up to 


lick the editor ; for he could be calmed down with 


Mister, oh, spare that he 
Touch not a single hair 

"Twas badly thinned by an irate she ; 
He now has none to spare. 


ld 


would walk downstairs as quiet as Mary’s lamb. 


And he 
On the whole, sir, we accept your proposition, and will take 10,000 of 
We will send a special train after them, bearing 
of the 


your pianos, 


your pianos right off. 


As for our notes, you can take a few out 


pianos, and then you'll be sure they are good. You indorse 
and conseq uently their notes, Please send us something nice to learn to 


lay with, some short hymn as 
*You do 


If you would ever happen to come this way, please call and take supper | 
short of bed | 


n't five dollar me. 


for we are | 


By 


with us; bring some sheet music with you, 


clothes, and the “ bars’’ would keep the skeeters off the time you 
come we think we shall be able to entertain you with a feast of reason and 
Respectfully, Tue 


a flow of soul. 3Az00. 
P. S._-Don't forget the ** pianners.”’ | 


But, seriously, ninety-nine one-hundredths of these East- 


ee 





Twelve months end 


201 


ern advertising agencies are frauds of the first water, and 
we only publish the above as an illustration of propositions 
which we almost daily receive. 

One fellow invented sheep tags, to put in sheep's ears to 
take our 


mark them. He wanted us to advertise them and 


pay intags. What the d—I do we want with sheep tags ? 
Another 


supporter, 


has invented an abominable or abdominal 


take ’em 
Will our 


It 


He wants us to advertise them and 


for our pay. Hang his abdominal supporters! 
advertising his abdomen put anything in our abdomen ? 
would be a weak old support for us! 

Phen lunatic has manufactured ‘ The 
Youth.’’ He wants us to take ‘* Bloom”’ for our } 
vertising. What in thunder could we do with his 
We are already 
any more bloom. 

We tried this business once; advertised a fellow’s 
Hair Restorer, and took bottles of it. We sold 
one bottle to a partially bald old sea « iptain. Three days 
afterward his head was as bare as a peeled onion 
full of pimples! He came around to the office with 
barreled gun, to kill us on sight; but we pacified him by 
telling him that the pimples were caused by the hair coming 
through. The next day we learned that the pimples had 
commenced to run, and we ran too. We took the balance 
of that and labeled it ‘* Magnetic Balsam,’’ and 
sent it to the Indian Relief Committee as a donation. Two 
weeks afterward the telegraph informed us that the great 
chief Kick-a-Hole Through Daylight and forty of his tribe 
had been poisoned. 

So we don’t want any more Eastern advertising, unless it 


of 


vay forad 


some Bloom 
Bloom 


a big gorgeous sunflower, and don’t want 


we 
six dozen 
and chock 
a double 


restorer! 


comes through legitimate channels. 

And we would rather go to Hades beating a ¢ 
on a brass drum, than soar high in the realms of bliss on 
one of those pianos of the Religious Newspaper Agency 
So there !—The “Artist Printer.” 


lead march 


Notice of Copartnership. 
HE undersigned beg to announce that they 


ol 


have formed a copartnership under the firm name 
Neppert Brothers for the manufacturing of piano stools, 
piano covers, scarfs, music racks, &c., at the old stand, 
390 West 


receive the same liberal patronage given their father 


Canal-st., near Broadway, and trust they will 
who 
now retires, assuring the trade that the same high crade of 
goods will be manufactured at moderate prices 

All claims Neppert payal to the 
signed, who will also liquidate all outstanding accounts 


NEPPERT, [r., 
NEPPER1 


due F. are le under 


FRANCI 
GEORGE P 
New York, August 1, 1890 


Tables of Importance. 


THE Musk 


(COMPILED BY AL COURIER 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF AL INSTRU 
Month ending June 30, 1889 

ts 8 “30° 1890 

I'welve months ending June 30, 1889 

>) a = ’ 30, 1890 


MUSI¢ 


EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INS 


Month 


ending June 
9 604° $40,917 


ending June 


886, 54,213 
ng 
June 30, 1889. 10,723) 681,567 998 068 


Twelve months ending 


June 30, 1890 11.490) 750.583 631 1.105.134 





HE ASOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causin 


surely a revolution in 


themselves make the A*‘olian the king of musical instruments : 


FIRST —It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 


Ballad to an Overture or 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


the world of music. 


a Symphony, more 


can 


There 


SECOND—It 
ment, but is so simple that a person 


learn 


oC 


g gradually but 


are two vital points which in 


is not a mechanical instru- 


to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 





re WRITE FOR TERMS. 


THE A:OLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 831 Broadway, New York. 
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‘THE TUNIN 


INDUSTRY. | 





CG 


IANO and organ tuning as a special and re 


munerative industry is a product of the present cen- | 
tury, and principally of the present generation. In order 
» appreciate the present magnitude and importance of this 
rapidly increasing industry we need to consider not only 
the vast number of instruments already in general use, but 
ilso the yearly output of the manufacturers of this country | 
mnie The returns for 1889 show a total of not less than 
170,000 pianos and reed organs made and sold. In place of 
tl widely separated few who less than 100 years ago 
incidentally attended to the tuning and repairing of musical 
nstruments, we now have an army of thousands who de 
pend upon this work for their entire support. From a 
yearly income of but a few hundred dollars in 1800, the in 
crease amounted to nearly $2,000,000 in 1889. Not only have 
the number of piano and tuners thus rapidly increased, 
t, what is far more significant, both have risen in charac 


ind efficiency, and are still rapidly rising. 


The wonderful delicac y of tone and action of our modern 


nstruments imperatively demand workmen of a_ high 


rade of intelli rence and skill, and to no one of the many 


vho aid in its construction does this apply so forcibly as to | 
the tuner who finally becomes responsible for its constant 
re During the process of construction each instrument 


through the skilled hands of many different work 


ment factory ; 


, 


never spent $1 for instruction, save perhaps 
for a so-called ** Tuner’s Guide,’’ and in numerous cases, 
many of which are personally known to the writer, actually 
tuned (?) their first instrument under the guise of a_ profes- 
| sional, at regular prices. This condition of things has be 
| come so serious that in several States tuners’ associations 
have been organized which admit those only who pass a 
satisfactory examination. These receive a badge and let- 
ters of recommendation, the association guaranteeing their 
work. It is certainly to the interest of every instrument 
owner to demand of each applicant vouchers equivalent 
tothe above, for in this way, as in no other, will the country 
be relieved of that deplorable vandalism which threatens 
the usefulness and value of so large a number of instru- 


ments. 


The tuner’s duties naturally divide themselves into two 
distinct lines of work—tuning proper and the adjustment 
or regulation of the mechanism. The first requires a thor 
oughly trained ear and a general appreciation of harmonic 
effects. The 


ability, made practical by careful study and experience. 


relations and second a natural mechanical 
To the professional one is as essential as the other, and 
both therefore ought to be carefully studied by everyone 
who is looking to this work as a means of support. Any 
natural musician can usually master the principles of tun- 
ing with very little effort, though he may be practically 


unqualified and unable to do the mechanical work success- 

















A TUNING LESSON. 


ven, each one of whom becomes a veritable expert in his | 


} 


in 
ial cde partment of work, and his produc t or impress 15 


practicall 


| V perfect one 


forth as 


but when at last the finished in- 


trument stand true and perfect as the combined | 


<ill of these experts can make it, what is to become of it? | 


Into what other hands is it now to fall? Who shall antici 
ind chat 
rhtful 


which time and constant care 
skill 


joints and tune again the weary 


mate the weakne 


entai Who with thou care and consummate 


iall bind up the broken 


trin to their accustomed harmony ? 
ill he who must keep in perfect condition the tone and 
t e and touch imparted by a score of experts be inferior 
intelligence to any one of them? Certainly not! In- 
leed, he who would attempt to keep an instrument even in 
fair condition must have, in addition to technical skill as a 
t er, th neral knowledge possessed by all those who 
i in its construction. It will thus be seen that the 
' f the present day, since upon him alone rests this 
ity responsibility, must be a person of unerring judg 
it and skill in all matters pertaining to the structure 
( tomy) of the instrument. And in addition to this he 
st be of a thoroughly musical nature, and, if possible, a 


ictical performe I 


fully. 


of many ex¢ ellent mechanics. 


The reverse of this is constantly shown to be true 
that 


most persons have sufficient natural ability, both musical 


It is nevertheless true 


thoroughly successful work- 
of 


energy in becoming practically familiar with 


ind mechanical, to become 


men, provided they first devote a reasonable amount 


time and 
every detail of the work. 
There be 


duty of music teachers to become thoroughly acquainted 


can no question but that it is the imperative 


with the methods and practice of tuning. For even though 


they may not wish to undertake the actual work of tuning, 


they at least to be It should, 


ought intelligent critics. 


however, be emphatically stated in this connection that 


unless teachers or others who would do their own piano 
tuning first become practically familiar with the work they 
will do both the 
by employing a competent professional to attend to their 


themselves and public a far greater good 


instruments, as often as in his judgment there is need. 
Considerable has been said of late regarding ladies as 
tuners, and I would adda few words on the subject. In 


the first place, any lady who may desire to enter this or 
of to 


sively must naturally expect to overcome certain preju- 


any class labor herctofore confined men exclu- 


dices before her work 


will receive a fair recognition or 





Pha uch as these are too seldom found calls for no 
mment of mine [The wreckage bearing the name 
iano’’ abundantly emphasizes the need either of an 
mediate cessation in piano building, or a more system 
t ind complete education of the tuners into whose hands 
ey are to fall But, as was said at the be ginning, there is 


ison for much encouragement on account of the better 
ucated class of men who are now preparing to make this 
field of labor their specialty. As a matter of fact the pub- | 
is almost wholly responsible for the intelligence of the 
vorkmen in this as in all other branches of industry. 
n i 


ho cannot furnish satisfactory evidence of their ability, 


ust so long will there be those who are willing to learn all 
they are ever to know about the tuner’s work at the ex- 
pense of their confiding patrons and the instrument they 
re allowed to experiment upon. 

\ somewhat careful investigation of this matter shows | 
that one out of three tuners at large, and of those who 
ave no special abiding place (tramps) two out of three, 

er employed so much as a day in a musical instru 


For so | 
! 


the owners of instruments continue to employ those | 


reward. But l am free to say, though it is with regret that 


I state it, that my observation goes most positively to show 


that she has far more to fear from the ill will of her own 
sex than the opposition of her brothers. I have for several 
years employed ladies as tuners in the institution with 


which Lam connected, both on account of their ability and 
also to test their tact and endurance. Their work has been 
exceedingly satisfactory to the management, the gentlemen 
professors and myself, but the lady students whose pianos 
they were obliged to tune have very generally expressed a 
lack of confidence and a decided preference that the work 
be done by a gentleman tuner. If women wish to see their 


own sex succeed in the more independent and remunerative 


pursuits they must absolutely abandon these unworthy 
prejudices and antagonisms. 

! 

} Can women learn to tune? Certainly, and often more 


accurately than men. With the mechanical part, however, 
| they usually find far more trouble ; 


but with patience and 
| thorough discipline they become expert and successful 


| workers. 














Much could be written upon the encouraging outlook for 
competent workers in this field of endeavor, and especially 
in connection with the conservatory school of tuning, but I 
will only add that no other line of employment gives so 
much promise in the way of new and constantly increasing 
business as does this. In this as in all other employments 
there are those indeed who earn but a scanty support, not 
by reason of a lack of work to be done, but rather on ac- 
But 
to him or her who would find an independent and remu- 


count of their own unworthiness or lack of enterprise. 


nerative occupation and whose inclinations and abilities 
naturally tend toward employment of this character, I can 
safely say that they will find init a pleasant, profitable and 
F. W. HALE. 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


for years to come an increasing industry. 


The Trade. 


W.R. Gratz and family are spending the vacation at the Brighton 
Beach Hotel 


A patent has been granted to O. Berggren for a transposing keyboard 
for pianos. No, 433,315. 

rhe Wilcox & White self playing pneumatic symphony organs are 
now on sale in this city in the warerooms of Wiiliam Mylius, 12 Union-sq 

T. F. Barding has gone into the piano and organ trade on his own ac- 
count at Meridian, Miss., and the firm will be known as T. F. Barding 
& Co. 

Mr. G. L. Worth, of Messrs. G. L. Worth & Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
is not the Alabama State Commissioner to the World s Columbian Expo- 
sition, but is an alternate commissioner. 

The headquarters of the Grand Army posts of Iowa, Indian Territory, 
Ohio, Ilinois and Missouri during the great gathering at Boston last week 
were at Mason & Hamlin Hall, in that city. 

The Loring-Anderson Company, of Chicago, has been incorporated at 
Springtield, Ill., to manufacture instruments. Capital stock 
$2,000, Incorporators, Rudolph Loring, Joseph Anderson and G. Nelson. 


musical 


The daughter of Mr. H. W. Hall, manager of Bailey's Music House 
Burlington, Vt., Miss Mable Abbie Hall, will be married to-morrow at the 
First Congregational Chuch of Burlington, to Mr. Charles Everett Sher 
burne. 

A. W. Moore, Independence, Ia., has entered into an arrangement 
with the Cottage Organ Company to travel for them in lowa, assisting 
Mr. Moore enjoys a 


the local dealers to push their organs reputation as 


an excellent salesman 

The machinery for the new Century piano factory has already been 
shipped and will be placed in position immediately upon completion of the 
building, which is growing at a rapidrate. The company expects te have 
it under roof within the next 10 days 

Mr. C. Riegger has taken charge, as manager, of Mr. Emil Wulsch- 
ner's piano and organ branch house at 632 Fourth-ave., Louisviile, Ky 
Mr. Riegger is an excellent man for the place and will increase the already 
good business whtch Mr. Wulschner has secured. 

The Berlin Piano Company (Limited) has been incorporated at To- 
ronto, Canada, with a total capital stock of $100,000, divided into 1,000 
shares of $100 each Jargen, J, Kauf- 
man, Benj. Schlichter, L. J. Breithaupt and Martin Nelson 

Mr 
trade, is staying for a short time at his farm on Bush Creek, Butler Coun- 


The first directors are Messrs. H. L 


Henry Kleber, the vivacious veteran of the Pittsburgh music 
) £ 


ty, Pa., where he expects to sufiiciently recuperate his always aggressive 
vitality to make things hum in the neighborhood of Wood-st. and Fitth-ave. 
this fall. 

Mr. John R. Henricks, of Pittsburgh, is expected in New York some 
day this week. Besides attending to the affairs of the new Henricks Com 
pany he will complete arrangements for a series of six entertainments, 
known as the ** Star”’ course, four of which will consist of music by lead 
ing soloists and organizations 

N. M. Crosby, traveling for the New England Organ Company, has, 
during his present trip, thus far established 10 new agencies for the sale of 
the Woodward & Brown pianos, and all the dealers selling them utter only 


the highest praise for these excellent pianos. He has also added 13 new 
agencies to the New England Organ Company’s organ list. 
‘**Ladies’’ are in demand everywhere. One advertisement in the 


* Journal’’ asks for “a lady to do a small family washing each week, and 
to take her pay in violin or piano lessons from a competent teacher 

Shall we soon see “A lady wanted to give violin or piano lessons each 
week, and take pay in instruction in washing from a competent teacher ?"’ 


La grippe has had a peculiar effect upon Mr. Samuel Hamilton. 
The gentleman's voice had hitherto been a tenor of robust quality, but 
after his experience with the disorder referred to his vocal cords have been 
relaxed so that throughout the register Mr. Hamilton’s voice has fallen 
He 


would probably make a La Blache or a Carl Formes out of Mr. Hamilton. 


two full notes. is now a baritone. One more attack of la grippe 


— Pittsburgh Sulletin.”’ 


—Goddard & Manning, piano case manufacturers, find an increase of 
accommodations necessary to enable them to handle their increasing busi- 
ness to advantage, and the Millers River Building Company, owners of 
their shop, are to erect another story for their use. They are now employ- 
ing some 50 hands, and are enjoying a very prosperous run of work. 
Their products have no superior in thoroughness and elegance of work- 
manship, and the trade in different parts of the country are finding this 


out.—Athol, Mass., ‘* Transcript.” 


The New England Piano Company has issued a series of four ballads 
by Mr. Lon Dinsmore, entitled **Tu-Wee, Tu-Wee,” ‘The Dear Old 
Songs,”’ “‘ As Softly Shine the Silver Stars"? and ‘* The Twilight Home.” 
Mr, Dinsmore, who enjoys the position of confidential man to Mr. Thomas 
F. Scanlon, is also widely known as an excellent musician. For many 
years he has devoted such little time as he has not given to business to 
musical composition, and his name is on the title page of many popular 
songs. We understand that he is now at work upona light opera, the 
completion of which we look forward to with interest. 

a ee By a good pianist, wareroom position as piano salesman. 
Best of reference given. Address ** X. Y. Z.,’’ care of Tut Musi- 


25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


CAL Courter, 2 
Ww’ NTED-—-A first-class piano tunes and repairer, one that is sober and 
not afraid to work. Address B. & Co., care of Tus Musica. Cov- 


Riek. One that understands organ repairing preferred. 


oes ab 0 
where the business of canvassing has not been overdone. 
experienced piano men need apply. W. C. K., care of Tur Musica. 
Courtkr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
7 ANTED—A piano tuner who is shrewd and sharp enough to act as 
salesman in an emergency, and who can be used to talk piano 
when necessary. One who will not let the trade he runs across go to a 
Must have recommendations that show his ability as a prac- 
Address ** Rice,” care of this paper, 


Two good piano canvassers in a middle Western city, 
Only 


rival house. 
tical tuner. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES:;: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW ¢ YORK. t+ 





DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


SHAW PIANO CO. 


ERIE, PA. 





Pianos Ready for Shipment 


AUGUST 25. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 





o (DESTABLISHED 1853, 








NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


eee = 131 (o 7 BROADWAY, 


ey Mass. 


RAILROAD. 























GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Cente bal Exhibtio 6, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant "To ich and Save by Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tae COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright Pianos, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 ‘East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 


CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


ne. UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





ORC 


ORG \ OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


PIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 








125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


| BROOKLYN, N, Y, 
1171 Broadway. 
Address «]] New York communications te the Manufactory, 


Brooklyn. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, 
n 1 7 ip 
210 State Street. 


on St., 


292 Fult 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


290 & 202 Fu 








149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CEICAGO. 





1ar0 ESTABLEMED 10 


yer 


i SH ea 
sa | a ote 
“f Six Years 


~ Gueranited 


Wenondeaters ; 


Works ») YorK. Da 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


anREASES BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York, 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Organ Notes. ity and finish of the work, even in its insignificant details, | adapted to this climate. She said that another dealer had 
The new Westminster organ which has been in course of have been carried to the highest attainable standard, and | offered to keep the piano in tune for five years if she would 
mn during the past week is nearly completed. It is this instrument, which is a representative one, shows the | purchase an instrument from him. To cap the climax she 
of the finest instruments Odell has ever constructed. perfection to which the art of organ building has advanced. | said she would bring ina music teacher to pass upon the 
Much care has been taken to have it provided with all the Ihe organ was made by Jardine & Son, a firm of organ] merits of the instrument. This settled it, for the music 
latest appliances that go to make it a first-class modern or- builders which has done much of the organ furnishing | teacher she named was never known to be satisfied with a 
—_ Phe program committee have been very fortunate in throughout the country. Charles Jardine has been here piano unless there was a large commission allowed him. 
curing the services of Clarence Eddy, the famous organ- and personally superintended the building of the organ. It ‘*San José has the reputation of having more musical 
ist, to give the inaugural performance upon the beautiful is undoubtedly one of the finest instruments in the West, | culture than any other city in the State. There are more 
w organ in this city, and the fact should be hailed with | 224 Sioux City will feel pone of it.—Sioux City “Journal.” | pianos in this city at present than in any other city on the 
lieht 1 ill musicians and lovers of music in general. a = coast, excepting, of course, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
ery unusual excellence hz men selectéd. < I suppose the sales of the stores of this city will probably 
Ay am of unusual excellence has been selected, and Rute Pianos. & ; . y r Des y 
e the masterly playing of Mr. Clarence Eddy, Mr. ; reach 10 pianos a month, and at an average cost 0 00 
ot ba PIANO is about as hard to sell as any i A ae ett 
Lavin, t distinguished tenor, will be heard in a fine, sac- ticle f t tl | hol 1 the sales wili aggregate $4,000 a month. 
article for use or ornament in 1e house a — , . 
iria entitled ‘*Remember now thy Creator.’’ Three 4 . i - es sau ay ‘“*The ‘Sack Waltz?’ Yes, we have it,’’ said the sales- 
/ . ee said a San José piano dealer to a reporter for the ‘‘ Evening : lnceita F 7 
uses under the direction of Emilio Agramonte will be ; a . - ; > | man, answering the query of a young lady from the Wil- 
: — News. ‘*When a piano is purchased the whole family - : : : “a Founaies a0 
ing by a chorus of sixteen selected voices. An altogether : , ; ’ | lows, and the reporter withdrew.—San José ‘+ News. 
‘ ; ie F re he wants to inspect ; frequently the neighbors come in, and 
ne concert is anticipated.—Grand Rapids ‘: Herald. ; : A ons 
also any acquaintance who is able to play the piano. The 
lead instruments are sold on very easy terms, and most any VANDA AILENZE WALTZ. 
The organ at the new Congregational Church is | family who can spare $10 a month can have a piano. 
ompleted and has been tested. The organ is a handsome ‘¢A woman was here a few days ago, who after a close Send 60 Cents for this new and most popular of beauti- 
one, in perfect accord with the rich interior furnishing of | examination of the case wanted to know if it was all made | ful waltzes. The greatest latest success. 1,400 copies sold 
the new church. The style of the front is of the new open | of the same kind of wood. The upright pianos are now the first week of its publication. 
tyle. displaying the pipes grouped symmetrically and dec- | used entirely and have been for several years, but a farmer | 
, 7 - oi : : : Relea cha ; JOBES BROS., 
rated with gold, silver and bronze. The organ contains | from Calaveras said, a few days ago, that he’d ‘ rather have , , 
9 ° ° | 
two manuals and 30 stops, and has 2,000 pipes. The dia- | one of them flat ones.’ His daughter objected to an up 122 etnias iain Ohio. 








of the cathedral scale, right piano, saying that it looked too much like an organ. £355 ae ee 


pasons are and the solo stops, such 
the doppel flute, «colina, trumpet, oboe and bassoon, | A lady who visited us recently, after getting the lowest cash | 
n new scales and voicings. The ‘‘action”’’ throughout | price, wanted two piano covers, two stools (she said they | MA LCOLM LOVE PIAN OS. 
made on ‘Jardine’s simplification system,’’? which re-| played duets sometimes) and several instruction books. | ~ o 
uces the friction to a minimum and secures a noiseless | Pointing to an expensive hammered brass stool she said A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
touch. The tone of the organ, by judicious selection cf the | she thought she would like a couple of that style. She was | MANUFACTURED BY 
sus registers and by artistic voicing, secures remark- | told that those were electric stools and used only by in 


WATERLOO ORGAN C Co., Waterloo, N.Y. 








weetness and individuality of tone in the solo stops, | valids. She then asked our advice regarding the merits of 
y 1 depth in the diapasor ps z a rich inter- | pianos kept by rival firms, the qualities of whicl 
{ ind depth in the ae _ ps and a ric h meen I bia, y 1 haa of | &™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
lending tone in the chorus stops. The excellence, durabil- | course mildly condemned ; the instruments were not | we are not represented. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES. 
25 CERMANY, 


WESER BROS., STAUB CO. mm 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE “VIGTORIA” ORGANETTE. 
GREATEST NOVELTY. 


JOCOO OOOO 


Plays al UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tones. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 


They Bewilder Competitors and 
Delight Customers. 


to RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PLANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. | 


SYM PHAION TON. 
GREAT NOVELTY. 


FOC OIOK 





Plays an 


UNLIMITED NUMBER 
OF TUNES. 


JOOIOOIORIOK JOCK 
Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 
terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 
84 Steel Tongues. 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


PHTHRS & CO., LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. Exportation of all 
kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles. Illustrations and Price List en Application. 


: Delivered in Three Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 





ICCC CIOROIOICK 





I 











AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


Grade Instruments. 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, ~« 
Wos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


RV 4B se 
2° iT AT 






ESTABLISHED 1875. 
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WESSELL,NICKEL & GROSS 


onmm,sore"® PTANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 


b. W. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Etc. 
4a F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


tw This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris E»position. 1889. 














FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON i 


(Estat lished in 1849. 5Q OOO MA Db & 
ist Bs AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices cetnanhe and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to our Popular Series of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IK- 
STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 


quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealeis on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


14% and 147 WABASH AVENTFE, CHICAG®. 











HALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


adorsed by Liast, Gottschalk, Wehii, Bendel, Strauss, Save 
&bt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron aad Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


».; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO YARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprieht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty ross, and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as ae in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 








|= 
LP 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Yzars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Markel Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Story & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 








m= Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








THE WHOLFPSALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS, 


CLARENCE BRooKs & (o.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 
430 Broome Street, New York. 











C@a ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ge CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY; 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS:; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue 
cCcHIiCA GO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 





'PIANO cee 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge r he ny dD. te a ELH: Anne, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & S Action Department, 
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cw MOM MARTIN GUITARS Hau taunt 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tz" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&! 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
-njoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dr GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSK], 

Mr, J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, Mr. N, W. GOULD, and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 









Ki ANICH 


‘BACK 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

7 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS ;: —— 
> 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 1ith Avenue, New York. 














PaMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





ELIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


yk THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 











No. 146 FIFTH AVE, 
on 


c. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 








ESTABLISHED 1837.:-----. 
ecree 50 YEARS RECORD 


mBodrye t Sop 


oe ad Val | Oto 


224. TREMONT SREET 








USH & CO., 


OUHNDR 





FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Acrnts WanTep. 





Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (4 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IrVvOoRYTON, OCOONN. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


(arch and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE GO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 








a moe 






> For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers 


REYAOLUS COMBINATION PIANO OVER 


JQUHE only practical 





machine of the 
kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 


g to-day. 


Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 
dled. 


SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 





HA HIN TO 
— 


CPt, ty. rg 





SHIPMAN BRADT & CO. Sole Manufacturers, 224 Main St., DeKalb, IN 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. rort wayne oncan co, 





~wée IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! «~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patente« 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metalli¢ 

a oy oes in one nom patented May, Briss and March, 1878, which hee 
“pr y 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








Y 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAGNER —“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 

cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
BSSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PLANUS. “ 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


FICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOA—"Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall. 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, a we 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
a: oe 3 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 

N. Y.; 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 

Brooklyn Tab 
te] 43  Biks iret Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia, 3; Trinity C 

San » 33 C hrist Ch.. 


ISAAC L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Rast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


[STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and anne 








Factory aa eal 338 and 340 East rast Bist S Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Fretwork Wood Panels. 











Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS —— 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS, 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 








Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


f. Wilson & C0, 


PROPRIETORS. 


"RADE MAW 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 


) MILLER ORGAN CO., lebanon, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


vnc PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


Ou-~ Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunte', Anton Streiezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G, W. Steele, 
Hartman, cf San Preacisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., ‘and 37 to 45°9th Ave., 
NEW YTornRr=z. 


SVM PEeOR ION 
cc Zz PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 EH. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 








Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 





| BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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STEINW AY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Strernway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 





AT 



















) HN ont My 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 4 | ee Ny 


CENTRAL Dery! On GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 —24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


ano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD OVER ; 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 

















THE 


BRIGGS PIANOS 


EMBODY THE VITAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 











, i) { 
‘i ye 


SEND com niueenelall CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


‘BEHNING sone. 
“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


——— a Upright and Crand Ty Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Mew Work Branch, JACKE HAYNES in charge, 


BEHN LN @ & SON. 20 East 17th Street. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor, Church, New York 

















Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 





























